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PREFACE. 


No announce the nature and extent 
of every undertaking thus offered 
to the public eye, is an act of literary 
Juſtice, equally beneficial to the reader 
and the author. The expectations of the 
former ſhould be thereby regulated; the 
pretenſions of the latter may be thereby 
_ underſtood : and thus, diſappointment 
on the one hand, and cenſure on the 
other, may, in ſome meaſure, be pre- 
vented, Were it not for this advantage, 
the preſent publication could neyer have 
appeared : and indeed, after all, it 1s 
but too probable that the ſingle reaſon 
which at length induces that appearance, 
will by no means be admitted as ſufficient 
to juſtify it : the various objections on the 
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other hand, which ought, I fear, to have 
prevailed, are much too obvious to need 
enumeration; nor can I fairly be ex- 
pected to place them in array againſt 
myſelf. Prior tranſlators, it is true, 
(though it may not be my intereſt to 
mention them) have already preſented, 
in an Engliſh dreſs, this admirable work 
of Grotius *, Still however, an addi- 
tional tranſlation of the ſame work, a- 
dapted more immediately to the uſe of 
a very numerous and important part of 
the community, I mean the lower ranks 
of people, appeared to me a feaſible, and 
perhaps a laudable, attempt. | 

The merit and abilities of my Author, 
in this convincing and comprehenſive 
defence of Chriſtianity, are, like the ſub- 


»The Latin appellation of our Author, from the 
language in which he writes, is indeed ſo gene- 
rally adopted, that it has almoſt the appearance of 
pedantic accuracy to remark, that his proper name 
1s Hugh de Groot.— He was born at Delft in Hol- 
land, in the year 1583, and died at Roſtock in 
Germany, in 1645. 


Y 


IMO . 
ject, far above my praiſe: and yet, hots 
withſtanding the importance of that ſub= 
ject, and the ſufficiency of this ſingle vo- 
lume to enable every Chriſtian to ſatisfy 
himſelf of the truth of his religion, as well 
as to defend it againſt all oppoſers, there 
are ſtill thouſands of the lower, not to ſay 
the higher, ranks of life, who have never 
either ſeen or heard of ſuch a book. 
From this conſideration I have thought 
it might be uſeful to publiſh a familiar 
tranſlation of it; diſengaged, as much as 
poſſible, from all notes, quotations and re- 
ferences whatſoever; admitting only ſuch 
as appeared to me eſſentially conducive 
to the ſenſe, or immediately connected 
with the text, of the original.— The ge- 
nerality of readers, I believe, are liable, 
like children, to an aukward ſhyneſs at 
the ſight of rangers: and though they 
may attend with patience, and with plea- 
ſure, to the truths of Chriſtianity deliver- 
ed by an Engliſhman, they will inſtantly | 
decline his acquaintance altogether, ra- 
ther than be forced into company with 

"M3 Plato, 
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Plato, Theopompus, or even the profound 


Seneca, of whoſe converſation they can- 


not underſtand a fyllable.— Thus then, 


I fear, it may have happened frequently, 


that many a pious and well-diſpofed 
Chriſt ian, alarmed at the numerous and, 
as he thinks, formidable retinue, with 
which this author is ſurrounded, has laid 


the bock aſide for ever, before he has pe- 


ruſed a page of it. 


I would not be ſuſpected of having 
made this obſervation with a view to de- 


preciate thoſe learned additions to the 


work : I am ſenſible of their frequent 


utility and conſtant merit: I only mean 


to mark the material point of difference 
between the object of the preſent and of 
former tranſlations. How far my idea 
may be right, or my endeavours uſeful, 
I ſubmit with deference to the public. 
Particular paſſages I muſt confeſs, may 


| till perhaps be found, efpecially in the 


beginning of this work, which are not 
altogether calculated for the general claſs 

of readers: technical expreſſions, and a 
2 logical 
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logical ſtyle of argument, dpptat dry 


and uninſtructive; although in cloſe rea- 
ſoning they are abſolutely unavoidable : 
in the preſetit book; however; they ate 


not often to be met with; and therefore 
I ſhould hope that even the loweſt claſs 


of readers will not feel themſelves diſ- 
couraged or diſguſted at our great Origin- 


al, becauſe they may not perfectly com- 


prehend, in ſome few places, the terms 
that may occur. 
To the learned world I only have to 


| ſay, that I offer nothing, prepared or de- 


ſigned for their peruſal. They will find 


neither literary merit, or novel informa- 


tion; and therefore I would, once more, 
wiſh them to remember that all the pre- 


tenſions of this poor attempt, ate only 
by its brevity and plain appearance, to 
__ entice and reconcile the leſs- informed 
part of our community to ſome little 
knowledge of fo great a man as Grotius. 


—As this has been my principal, or ra- 
ther ſole, defign, I readily confeſs I may 
have ſometimes ventured to enlarge 

ba 


(vii) 
upon the ſtrict and literal expreſſion of my 
Author, though I hope I have, in gene- 
ral, been not unfaithful to his meaning: 
I have done it with a view to conſult the 
Engliſh ear; and as the matter, not the 
ſtyle, was evidently the main conſideration 
with Grotius, a very cloſe and ſcrupulous 
adherence to his Latin would probably 
have done him more injuſtice in the 
opinion of an Engliſh reader, (for whom 
this verſion is intended) than even thoſe 
additional epithets and other innovations, 
which a critical examiner (for whom it 
never was deſigned) may be ready to pro- 
nounce unpardonable.—If a further apo- 
logy for this imperfect publication be re- 
quired, perhaps it may be found in the 
particular ſituation of myſelf; engaged, 
as I ſoon hope to be, in the more im- 
mediate ſervice of that ſacred cauſe, in 
which a zealous, however impotent, en- 
deavour to aſſiſt, will, I truſt, not be diſ- 
regarded. 
= SPENCER MADAN. 
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THE 


THE 


Truth of Chriſtianity, S. 


TO THE MOST NOBLE AND MOST EXCELLENT 
FEROME BIGNON, 


THE KING'S ADVOCATE IN THE SUPREME 
COURT OF AUDIENCE AT PARIS. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
CHAP. I. 
THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENT WORK. 


THAT may be the purport of my 
| writings, in behalf of Chriſtia- 
nity, as they are delivered in my ra- 
tive language, is a queſtion, noble Sir, 
which you frequently propoſe to me ; 
you who are a man entitled altoge- 

B ther 
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ther to every honor which your coun- 
try can confer, to every commenda- 
tion which the cauſe of letters can be- 
ſtow, and (fuffer me to add) to every 
acknowledgment which my poor ſer- 


vices can offer. The queſtion, I con- 
feſs, I by no means wonder at from you ; 
for a man of your extenſive, or rather 


univerſal reading, aſſiſted, at the ſame 
time, by the cleareſt judgment, cannot 


fail to recollect how highly the ſubtle 


diſquiſitions of Raymonde de Sebonde, 
the various matter of the Dialogues of 


Ludovicus Vives, the infinite erudition 


as well as eloquence of your own coun- 
tryman Philippe Du Pleſſis Mornay, 
have poliſhed and adorned that ſubject. 
It therefore might be thought a more 
uſeful undertaking to have tranſlated 
for my countrymen, ſome work of the 
authors abovementioned, rather than 0 
offer them a new one of my own. 

What others may determine upon this 


particular, I know not; but a judge, of 


15 your lenity and goodneſs, will, J truſt, 
readily 


[3] 


readily acquit me, if 1 ay, that after 
having read not only the works we have 


been ſpeaking of, but all the controver- 
fial writings alſo of the Jews and Chriſ- 


tians, (the one in defence of the ancient 


Jewiſh, the other in defence of the Chriſ- 


tian, diſpenſation) I have wiſhed to form 
a judgment of my own, ſuch as it may 
be, upon the point in queſtion ; and to 


give that freedom to my mind, which, 


when I was writing it, my body was for- 
bidden to enjoy. 


I was uſed to conſider i it incumbent on 


me to contend for the truth; to contend, 


indeed, for ſuch a truth, as I myſelf 
couldinwardly and cordially approve; well 
knowing how fruitleſs it would be to at- 


tempt the conviction of others in a mat- 


ter, wherein I had not previouſly con- 
vinced myſelf. I ſelected therefore as 


well from ancient as from modern au- 


thors, whatever appeared to me the beſt 
and moſt authentic; having ſet aſide 
every argument which I thought imma-_ 


terial 1 in point of weight; and rejected : 


B 2 every 


( 4 ] 
every book which I either knew with 
certainty, or with reaſon ſuſpected, to be 
bad in point of authenticity. Whatever 


I myſelf was able to admit upon con- 


viction, I then digeſted under proper 


heads, and explained in as familiar a 


manner as I could; and in order to 
aſſiſt the memory in retaining it, I turned 


1t into verſe. For my defign was, to 


compoſe ſomething that might be ſer- 


viceable indeed to my fellow citizens 


in general, but eſpecially to the ſea- 


faring part of our community; that ſo 


they might employ uſefully, rather than 
beguile idly, as too many of them do, 


the number of leifure hours they muſt 


neceſſarily have upon their hands at ſea. 
And therefore, prefacing the work with 
ſome encomiums on the Dutch nation, 
repreſenting them as eaſily capable of 
excelling others in the art of navigation, 


I urged them to employ that art, as a 


bleſſing peculiarly given from above, not 
only for the ſervice of their private ends 
and temporal advantage, but alſo for the 
Propagation 


4 $4 - 

propagation of the zrue, or in other words 
the Chriſtian religion. Sufficient oppor- 
tunities, I obſerved, would conſtantly 
preſent themſelves, in the courſe of long 
and diſtant voyages; continually meet- 
ing, as they muſt be, every where, either 
with Pagans, as in China or in Guinea; 

with Mahometans, as in the Turkiſh, 
the Perſian, and the African domin1ons; 
or indeed, Jaſtly, with Jews, (theſe alſo 
being now become profeſſed enemies of 
Chriſtianity) diſperſed and ſcattered, as 
they are, into almoſt every country of 
the known world. Neither will they 
fail to find every where a ſufficient num- 
ber of evil-minded perſons, at all times 
ready to diſcloſe among the fimple and 
unwary thoſe poiſonous opinions which 


fear may induce them to conceal elſe- 


where. It therefore is my earneſt wiſh 
that my countrymen may be rightly 
armed againſt the dangers that await 
them; that they amongſt them whom 
God hath bleſſed with ſuperior abilities, 
may apply themſelves with ſtrenuous and 

S 3: manly 


. 
manly reſolution to overcome the errors 
of other men, while the reſt, on their 


part, may at leaſt be careful to defend 
themſelves. 


enn 


THE EXISTENCE OF A DEITY. 


IN order then to ſhew that religion is 
a matter of no frivolous or imaginary 
nature, I begin in my firit book, to en- 
quire into the very foundation of it; I 


mean, the exiſtence of a Deity. The 
proof of which I thus attempt. All 
men muſt be ſenſible, and all men do ac- 


knowledge, that there are certain things 
which muſt have had a beginning. Now 
thoſe things were not the cauſe of their 
own exiſtence, for that which hath no 
exiſtence can have no agency, neither 


could the thing itſelf Be before it Was. 


It follows therefore that they muſt have 
had their origin from ſome other pre- 
exiſtent cauſe. , And this we muſt admit, 


not only in regard to thoſe things which 


we ourſelves either do ſee or have ſeen, 
Es but 
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but alſo in regard to thoſe things. hence 
they derived their origin, till at length, 

we can arrive at ſome cauſe, which never 
had a beginning, and which exiſted (as 
we are wont to expreſs it) not caſually, 
but neceſſarily. Now this, whatever it 
may ultimately be, (which ſhall be the 
fubject of a future enquiry) is that very 
eſſence which is ſignified by the word 
Deity or God.—Another proof of the 
exiſtence of a Deity, ariſes from the ma- 
nifeſt and concurrent opinion of all na- 
tions whatſoever, in which reaſon and 
morality are not abſolutely extinguiſhed 
by the introduction of downright bar- 
bariſm.—Now ſince all the inſtitutions of 
man's arbitrary pleaſure can never poſ- 
fibly be the ſame throughout all man- 
kind, and are certain, from their very 
nature, to undergo continual changes ; 
fince, alſo, this notion (of a Deity) is 
found to be of the moſt abſolute univer- 
_ fality, neither has it been affected by the 
changes and revolutions of ages (a cir- 
eumſtance remarked even by Ariſtotle 


B4 himſelf, 


ferior comprehenſion. Of the former, 


L* 1 
himſelf, who was a man by no means 
credulous in affairs of this nature) it is 


highly neceſſary, that ſome general and 


univerſal reaſon for this fact ſhould be 
aſſigned ; and this mut either be, a de- 
claration from God himſelf, or a tradi- 
tion which hath gradually deſcended 
from the firſt parents of mankind. The 
former of which, if we admit it, brings 
our enquiry into proof ; if the latter, no 


_ ſufficient reaſon ſurely can be given, to 


juſtify our belief that thoſe firſt parents 
ſhould willingly tranſmit to all poſterity 
a falſchood in matters of the moſt im- 
portant moment. This notion, more- 
over, diſcovers itſelf, whether we exa- 
mine thoſe parts of the world which were 
intimately known many years ago, or 
thoſe but newly explored ; wherever, as 
we before obſerved, the ſmalleſt ſpark of 
humanity remains yet unextinguiſhed ; 
as well among nations the moſt eminent 
either for natural abilities, or for ac- 
quired learning, as among thoſe of in- 


LS ] 
it is in no wiſe credible that they could 
all have been deceived ; nor of the lat- 


ter, that they could ever have found 


means to practiſe ſuch a deceit (ſo uni- 
verſally) upon one another. Neither is 
there room here for any one to offer in 
objection, thoſe few perſons, who, dur- 
ing the courſe of many ages, have either 
actually or profeſſedly diſbelieved the 
Divine Exiſtence : ſince the very ſmall- 
neſs of their number, and the univerſal 
rejection which their opinion hath met 
with as ſoon as their arguments have 
been underſtood, ſufficiently demonſtrate 
that their idea reſulted not from the pro- 
per application of that right reaſon, with 
which all men are endowed ; but that 
it aroſe from an inquiſitive partiality to 
all novel affertions, as eccentric as his, 
who was wont to contend that the colour 
of ſnow was black ; or from a depraved 
and corrupt ſtate of mind, to which, as 
to a vitiated palate, things give not their 
real reliſh: and this more eſpecially, 
ſince from all hiſtories and writings 
V whatſoever, 
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whatſoever, we learn that the more good 
and upright the character of each indi- 


vidual hath been, the more diligent hath 


been his perſeverance in the notion and 
belief of a God. — Thus, therefore, while 
this departure from an opinion ſo an- 
ciently received, hath evidently for the 

moſt part ariſen from the depraved un- 


derſtanding of thoſe men, whoſe intereſt 


it is that there ſhould be 20 God, that is, 
no judge of human actions; it is alſo 
evident to every one, upon a very mode- 
rate degree of conſideration, that whe- 


kher they wiſh rather to maintain as their 


poſition, an infinite general ſucceſſion 
without any beginning, or the caſual 
concurrence of atoms, or whatever elſe 
they pleaſe; it cannot have leſs, if it 


hath not greater difficulties, neither can 


it have greater credibility, than that which 
is at preſent eſtabliſned.— As to the ob- 
jection of them who diſbelieve, becauſe 


they do not ſee, the Deity; ſurely, if 


they ſee any thing, they muſt ſee the diſ- 
grace of ſuch an idea to any man who 
e does 


2.38 7 

does but believe himſelf poſſeſſed of a 
mind; which very mind is equally in- 
viſible. Neither are we authorized to 
deny, becauſe we are unable to com- 
prehend the nature of the Deity : as 
every inferior muſt neceſſarily, as ſuch, 
be incompetent to underſtand thoſe na- 
tures which are ſuperior and more ex- 
cellent. The beaſts know not even what 
man is; much leſs do they know by what 
means he is able to inſtitute and regu- 
late ſocieties ; to meaſure the courſes of 
the ſtars, and to ſail upon the ocean. 
All theſe things exceed their compre- 
henſion. Inaſmuch then as the nature 
of man (and that by no power of his own) 
is made higher than the nature of beaſts, 


he is fairly compelled to inter, that that 


power whereby he was /o made, cannot 
be leſs ſuperior to the human, than he 
is to the brutal, creation; and that there- 
fore ſome being doth exiſt, which as it is 
of an excellence ſuperior to his, is alſo of 


a nature ſuperior to the meaſure of his - 
compreventinn. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
THE UNITY or GOD. 


THE exiſtence of a Deity being 


proved, we come now to conſider 


his attributes. And firſt, there are not 
many gods, but one God. This appears 
from what we before obſerved, that God 
is that Being which exiſts neceſſarily and 


of itſelf. Now every thing exiſts neceſ- 


farily and of itſelf, that can be conſidered 
not by way of genus, but by way of actu- 
ality : for this actuality implies ſingu- 


larity. Whereas if you admit of many 


Gods, you can now find no neceſſary cauſe 
of exiſtence in any /ingle one; nor any 
reaſon for a belief in to rather than in 


three; in ten rather than in five. More- 
over, the multiplication of individuals of 


the ſame ſpecies depends upon the fœ- 
cundity of cauſes, according to which 


the things themſelves are produced in 


imaller or in greater numbers. But of 
God, there is no origin or cauſe what- 
ever. Then again in different indi- 
| Vviduals 
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viduals are certain ſingular and reſpec- 
tive properties and diſtinctions; which 
it is needleſs to declare of God, who is 
eſſentially neceſſary. Neither are any 
traces of a plurality of Gods any where 
obſervable. The entire ſyſtem of the 
univerſe maketh but one world; therein 
is ane moſt glorious body, the Sun; and 
indeed in every individual perſon is oze 
ruling power, the mind. — Beſides, if 
there were two or more ſupreme gover- 
nors of the world, each of them ab/oelute 
and free, they might have contrary deter- 
minations. The operations of one might 
conſequently impede thoſe of another; 
whereas the very idea of impediment is 
altogether derogatory from the Divine 
. | 


CHAP. IV. 


THE ABSOLUTE PERFECTION OF COD. 


TO enable \ us to have a knowledge 
of the other attributes of God, we muſt 
underſtand, that in him is all imagin- 


able 
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able perfection. (The Greek expreſſion 
is Teaurns.) And that every perfection in 
the nature of things either had or had 
not a beginning: that which had 10 
beginning is of God. That which had 
a beginning neceſſarily began from ſome- 
thing. And ſince none of thoſe things, 
which are made, could be made from 
nothing, it follows, that thoſe perfections 
viſible in the effects, muſt have exiſted 
in the cauſe; that according to thoſe per- 
fections, the cauſe might be enabled to 
produce the effect, and that therefore 
they were all contained in the prime 
cauſe. Neither could the prime cauſe 
be deprived of any perfection at a ſubſe- 
quent period, or by any other means; 
for that which is eternal, dependeth not 
on other agencies, neither can it be ef- 
fected by their operations, nor even by 
its own, ſince all nature invariably tends 
towards its own perfection. 


CHAP. 


BW © | 


THE INFINITY OF GOD'S PERFECTIONS. | 


IHE perfections of God muſt alſo 
be conſidered as of an infinite de- 
gree. Becauſe the attribute of every 
other being has an end, either from the 
limited communication which it received 
from the producing cauſe, or from the 
limited capacity of the produced effect; 
but no nature communicates any thing 
of itſelf to God, neither does he himſelf 
receive any thing from any other, he be- 
ing, as we have before obſerved, neceſ- 
farily and ſelf-exiſtent. 


CHAF. YVvL:-: 
GOD IS ETERNAL, ALMIGHTY, ALL-WISE, 
AND ALL GOOD. 


IT is undeniably evident, that thoſe 
things are ſaid to be of greater ex- 
cellence, which have life, than thoſe 
things which have none. The ſame 

muſt 
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muſt be clear in reſpect to power, in- 
tellects, and goodneſs.— Now it follows, 
from what we have juſt been ſaying, that 
all theſe attributes are united in the Deity; 
and that in an infinite degree. It there- 
fore follows, that he is of infinite life, 
that is, eternal ; of boundleſs power, 


that is, Almighty ; ſo alſo that he is all- 


wiſe, and entirely and unexceptionably 


good. 


CHAP. VL. 
GOD IS THE UNIVERSAL CAUSE. 


THAT all things in exiſtence derive 


the origin of that exiſtence from God, is. 


an inference inſeparably connected with 


the foregoing premiſes. For we have 


concluſively agreed, that a being, neceſ- 
farily and ſelf-exiſtent, muſt have an 
cc intrinſical and eſſential ſingularity.” 


Whence it follows that all other things 


muſt be produced from ſomething diftin& 


from themſelves. And we have already 


ſeen, that all thoſe things which originate 
from another, originate mediately or im- 
| BO meediately, 
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mediately, from that which had no be- 
ginning; that is, from God. And not 
only doth our reaſon, but our very ſenſes 
in a manner, evince this truth. For if 
we behold the wonderful conſtruction, 
internal as well as external, of the human 
body, and obſerve how every the minuteſt 
part thereof hath its peculiar uſe and of- 
fice, not by any laboured contrivance or 
diligent deſign of the parent, but by ſuch 
exquiſite art, that the moſt ſkilful philo- 
ſophers and phyſicians can never expreſs 
their admiration of it ſufficiently, we 
cannot but be aſſured, that the great 
« Artificer of the world” is infinitely 


wiſe and excellent. (See Galen on this 


ſubje&, particularly where he conſiders 
the uſe of the eye and hand.) Yea, 
dumb as they are, the very animals ſpeak 
to us the ſame truth. For not from any 
material cauſe or power, are the compo- 
nent parts of them ſo framed and fa- 
ſhioned ; but for a certain and appointed 

end. 
Nor of the animal creation alone is this 
(appointed end) obſervable, but even, as 
C philoſophers | 
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philoſophers have accurately remarked, 


of the very plants and herbs. Strabo, 
in particular, hath made the ſame obier- 
vation in the diſpoſition of the watery 
element ; for that, if we regard the gra- 
vitating quality of matter, ought pro- 


perly to hold an intermediate place be- 


tween the earth and air; whereas now it 
is poured forth and diſtributed through- 
out all the zerreftrial diviſion ; doubtleſs 
that nothing might be ordained prejudi- 
cial to the fruitfulneſs of the earth, and 
to the exiſtence of mankind. Now to 


act ſo as to have ſome one ultimate end 
in view, is the property of an intelligent 


nature only: the operation, however, of 
each natural agent, individually, is not 
appointed ſolely with a view to its own. 
peculiar end, but alſo for the general 
purpoſe of the whole world. We find 
the water mount upward, in contradic- 
tion to its innate properties, * left a 

| yawning 


* This notion is now exploded, and the effect 
univerſally accounted for by the law of gravity or 
attraction. 
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yawning vacuum ſhould intervene in the 
compact fabric of the univerſe ; a fabric 
conſtituted to ſupport itſelf by the con- 
ſtant coheſion of all its parts. Never 
then, it is moſt evident, could this grand 
univerſal end have been deſigned, never 
could the adequate power of operation, 
tending to the completion of that end, 
have been implanted in the creation, but 
by - that over-ruling wiſdom to which 
this univerſe muſt own unlimited ſub- 
jection. 

Furthermore, it is manifeſt, that the 
methodical and pertinent line of action 
which even animals in ſome inſtances 
obſerve, muſt certainly originate in a 
principle of reaſon. In ants and bees 
this is moſt particularly apparent, but in 
other creatures alſo it is ſufficiently viſi- 


attraction. The more modern explanation, how- 
ever, does not in any degree weaken the inference 
to be drawn ; for though a different cauſe may be 
aſſigned for the wonderful order of the work, our 
admiration of the Maker”, s wiſdom muſt ſtill be the 
ſame, 


wy = 
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ble, when, wholly unaſſiſted by any 


previous experiment, they inſtinctively 


ſhun what would be hurtful, and ſeek 
after thoſe things of proper and beneficial 
tendency. It is at the ſame time mani- 
feſt, that they do not independently poſſeſs 
this faculty of diſcernment and diſtinc- 
tion, from the uniform and exact ſimila- 


rity of method, in which they all invari- 


ably act, and from their total incapacity 
of other operations in no reſpect more 
difficult. Thoſe actions therefore muſt 


neceſſarily proceed from ſome efficient 


ſource of reaſon, either externally direct- 
ing them, or internally imparted to 


them; which ſource of reaſon is, in fact, 
none other than that which we call, the 
Deity.— Then again, how ſeaſonably cal- 
culated for the ſertility of the earth, how 
inconceivably well adapted to the conſti- 
tution of every living creature, are the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and of 
thoſe chief glories of them, the ſun and 
moon! The equator (it is true) would 
have been, on other accounts, a plainer 

and 
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and leſs intricate line of motion, but we 
ſee them commanded to proceed in the 
oblique circle of the ecliptic, that their 
ſervice to the earth may be the more ex- 
tenſively beneficial. And whereas, to 
animals in general zhaz earth is made 
ſubſervient, ſo eſpecially to the domi- 
nion of man all other animals are ſubject; 
ſo that he can ſubdue the moſt ungovern- 
able by his pre- eminent faculty of rea- 


ſon. From this conſideration, even the 


Stoics were wont to infer, that the world 
was made for the ſake of man. Inaſ- 
much then as it is utterly beyond the 
reach of all human ability to enforce obe- 
dience from the heavenly bodies, neither 
is it credible that they have voluntarily 
bound themſelves to obſerve any obedi- 
ence; it follows, that ſome active princi- 
ple of ſuperior ability muſt certainly exiſt, 
commanding thoſe bodies, all glorious 
as they are, to render perpetual ſervice 
unto man, though his ſituation be ſo far 
beneath them. And what can we ſup- 
poſe this active principle to be, but the 

C3- Maker 
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Maker of that planetary ſyſtem, the Maker 
of the world at large! — The revolutions 
in particular of thoſe planets, whereof 
ſome are ſaid to be“ eccentrical, and 
others epicyclical, afford ample teſtimony 
that they ariſe not from any neceſſary 
effect of matter, but at the appointment 
of a being altogether free and indepen- 
dent. The fixed ſtars bear witneſs of 
the ſame, in their different diſpoſition 


throughout the firmament of heaven ; 
the vaſt diſproportion alſo of the land 
and waters. To what other agency is it 


poſſible to aſcribe the partial direction of 


the celeſtial bodies? The beautiful 


perfection 


* Here again, and in ſome other particular 


paſſages, we find notions which are now exploded. 
But here likewiſe the comment of the foregoing 
note may with equal juſtice be repeated.—Ptole- 
my, an Egyptian philoſopher who flouriſhed about 
138 years before Chriſt, firſt taught this doctrine 


of a number of circles, called eccentrics and epi- 


cycles, croſling and interfering with one another, 
in order to account for the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, sccording to 5 ſyſtem, which the Peripa- 
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perfection likewiſe diſplayed even in the 
yery figure* of the world, the manner 


alſo in which the parts thereof are com- 


prized, as it were, within the boſom of 
the heaven, and diipoſed in the moſt 
amazing harmony, ſufficiently declare 
them produced by no caſual confluence 
whatever, but made and appointed by 
wiſdom, and that too of the higheſt ex- 
cellence. For what degree of abſurdity 
can induce the expectation of any thing 
ſo regularly conſtructed from chance, as 
to make a man believe, that by the power 
of chance the ſtones and wood will ever 
grow up together into the form of a houſe, 
or that chance will produce a poem from 
letters promiſcuouſly thrown together ; 


tetics maintained univerſally, till Copernicus re- 
ſtored, in 1530, the Pythagorean or true ſyſtem of 
the univerſe. 

»The later editions omit the word rotunda, 
which is to be found in the original, as the opinion 
of Sir Iſaac Newton was decidedly confirmed by 
experiment in the year 1736, that the figure of the 
earth (or world) is not a Penſid ſphere, but an 
oblate ſpheroid, | 
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when even he, who ſaw ſome geometri- 
cal figures in the ſand, declared them to 
be infallible traces of a human perform- 
ance, from a full conviftion that ſuch 
things could not have arifen from a ca- 
ſual effect? Then further, as one proof 


among others, that mankind did not 41. 


ways exiſt, but that there muſt have been 
ſome certain date of the common origin 


of our race, we may conſider the pro- 


greſſive improvement of the arts, and the 


once uninhabited condition of thoſe coun- 


tries which began, at a ſubſequent pe- 
riod, to be peopled : and of this fact we 
have ſufficient teſtimony from the lan- 
guages which obtain in the reſpective 
iſlands, as they have gone over from the 
neighbouring continents. We may con- 
ſider alſo, to the ſame purport, the cer- 
tain inſtitutions and cuſtoms which there 


are, ſo univerſally prevalent among all 


nations whatſoever, that we muſt not 
aſcribe that prevalence to the inſtinct of 
nature, or the obvious concluſions of rea- 
ſon, ſo much as to the regular tradition 


of 


E 


of them from people to people, without 


any other than the rare and partial inter- 


ruption which intentional wickedneſs or 
accidental misfortune may have occa- 


ſioned: ſuch was the cuſtom, among the 


ancients, of the flaughter of victims in 
religious ſacrifice ; ſuch alſo at the pre- 
ſent day, is the modeſty which prevails in 
reſpect to the intercourſe of the ſexes; 
ſuch too is the ceremony of marriage; 


and the abhorrence of inceſtuous con- 


nexions. 


CHAP. VIII. 


AGAINST THE OBJECTION IN RESPECT 10 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, 


THAT many evils do viſibly ariſe, 
which, as God (according to what we 
have before obſerved) is a being of the 
moſt perfe& goodneſs, cannot reaſonably 
be ſaid to have their origin from him, is 
by no means an argument which can 


fairly be allowed to ſet aſide what has 


been aſſerted : for at the ſame time that 
| hay M ” 
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we declared the Deity to be the cauſe 
of all things, we added, of all things that 
do really and truly ſubſiſt. Which does 
not, in the ſmalleſt degree, deny the 
poſſibility that thoſe things in exiſtence, 
may afterwards themſelves become the 
_ cauſes of certain other effects (as actions , 
are) contingent and eventual. God cre- 
| ated. man, and natures more exalted than 
man, with a power of free-agency : now 
a power of free-agency is not in itſelf evil, 
but has a capacity, of itſelf, to. produce 
evil. To imagine then that God can be 
the author of this claſs of evils, which 
we term moral evils, is indeed highly im- 
pious. But there are, likewiſe, evils, in 
another ſenſe ſo called, inaſmuch as they 
are productive of affliction or of loſs to 
individuals, which, without impropriety, 
may be conſidered as proceeding from 
God ; deſigned, we may ſuppoſe, for the 
future amendment of the ſufferer, or even 
as à puniſhment adapted to ſome paſt 
offence. In theſe there can be nothing 
inconſiſtent with goodneſs hay frequently. 
like 
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like a nauſeous medicine adminiſtered by 
a good phyſician, from that very good- 
neſs thoſe evils may proceed. 


' THERE ARE NOT TWO ORIGINAL PRINCI- 
| PLES, | 


BUT here, by the way, we pe reject 
the poſition which ſome * men have ad- 
vanced, ſuppoſing the exiſtence of two 
active principles (or prime cauſes) the 
one good, and the other evil. Compe- 

titors, indeed, may occaſion the ſubver- 
ſion, but never the etabliſhment of order. 
Something, intrinſically good, there- un- 
doubredly 7 7s; but, that ſomething ſhould 
in like manner be, intrinſically and en- 
tirely evil, is by no means poſlible ; for 
evil is a certain defect, which cannot be, 
but in ſomething in exiſtence ; and that 


»The ancient diſciples of Zoroaſter, the Marci- 
onites alſo, and the Manichzans (of theſe laſt ſee 


Pearſon on the Creed, page 64, note +) are here 
— to. 


very 
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very exiſtence is already of the nature of 


good.“ 
THAT THE UNIVERSE IS GOVERNED BY 
| - GOD, | 


THE affectionate care diſplayed to- 


wards their offspring, not only by the 


human race, that 1s to ſay, by creatures of 


reaſon and underſtanding, but alſo by the 
whole animal creationin general, as well of 


birds as of beaſts, under every denomi- 
nation (for to them alſo there is a ſome- _ 
thing given in the place of underſtand- 

ing) makes it fully apparent, that the 


univerſe is governed by the providence 
of God. Now this perfection, as it is a 


ſpecies of goodneſs, we can on no ac- 


count withhold from God; more eſpeci- 


ally as he himſelf is omniſcient and om- 


This reaſoning is not ſtrictly cloſe, it muſt 
be confeſſed; for we are here treating of moral 


good, but the refutation is grounded on exiſtence, 


which is a phyſical good. 
nipotent, 
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nipotent, and therefore cannot poſſibly 
be ignorant either of preſent or of future 
tranſactions ; both of which, with infinite 
facility, himſelf is able to diſpoſe and 
govern. To this place 1s applicable our 
former obſervation, on the“ motion of 
things, in contradiction to their innate 
properties, becauſe of the appointed uni- 
verſal end. 


. 
SO LIKEWISE ARE THINGS SUBLUNARY. 


THE great error of that opinion which 
confines this providence to the ſyſtem of 
the heavens, is manifeſt, as well from the 
argument juſt now alledged, the force 
of which diſplays itfelf throughout all 
things that are made, as alſo from the 
appointed courſes of the heavenly bodies; 
appointed, as the ableſt philoſophers avow, 
and as experience ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates, for the uſe of man. Now it is but 


dee Chap, vii. 
9 | reaſonable” 
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reaſonable that the object, * the ſake 


of which any thing is ordained, ſhould 
receive more attention than the thing ſo 
ordained for the uſe of that object. 


SO LIKEWISE ARE THINGS INDIVIDUAL. 


Non leſs erroneous is that opinion, 
which admits a general, but nat a parti- 
cular, providence. For if, as ſome pro- 
feſs to do, we make the Deity ignorant 
of things individual, the very Deity will 


be ignorant of himſelf. Neither will his 
knowledge be infinite, as we have already 


determined it to be, if it be not extended 


to every particular, Now if God hath a 
knowledge of thoſe particulars, why may 
not he alſo have a providence over them? 
eſpecially ſince even every thing indivi- 


dual, conſidered as ſuch, is appointed for 
a certain end, as well peculiar as univer- 
ſal; and ſince alſo the very genera, which 
theſe writers themſelves allow to be ob- 


jects of the Divine care, ſubſiſt only in in- 


dividuals; ſo that if the individuals can 
1 955 pars 
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periſh, totally renounced by the provi- 
dence of God, fo too the genera them- 
ſelves may in like manner periſh. 
CHA 0 
THE PRESERVATION or EMPIRES A PROOF 
OF GOD'S PROVIDENCE. | | 


THE preſervation of ſtates is equally 


acknowledged by philoſophers and hiſto- 


rians to be no inconſiderable proof of the 
Divine Providence over human affairs. 
And this, in the firſt place, generally; 
from the conſtant continuance of that 
regulation, whereſoever it is once eſtab- 
liſhed, which teaches command on the 
one hand, and obedience on the other: 
often alſo, in the ſecond place, ſpecially; 


from the long duration of this or that 


particular form of government, which is 
ſeen to obtain for many ages together : 
the monarchy, for inſtance, of the Aſſy- 
rians, the Egyptians, and the Franks; 
the ariſtocracy of Venice. Something, 
it is true, might be done to this effect, 
8 Sh 
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by the ſole power of human wiſdom; yet, 


if we properly conſider the multitude of 
wicked and evil-minded men (which 
every ſtate contains within itſelf ) the dan- 
gers alſo to which it is liable from with- 
out; and the viciſſitudes which are, as it 
were, inſeparably annexed to the affairs of 
men, it ſeems impoſſible that any empire 


ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long, but by the peculiar 


protection of the Divine Being. Still more 
viſibly doth this appear, whereſoever it 
hath pleaſed the Deity to bring about 
the revolutions of empires. For to the 
Inſtruments he then makes uſe of, to ac- 
compliſn his deſtined purpoſe (ſuch in- 
ſtruments were Cyrus, Alexander, Cæſar 
the Dictator, Zingis Khan among the 
Tartars, Namcaa among the Chineſe) 


ſucceſs, far. above the meaſure which is 


generally given by the various fortune of 
all human events, outruns their very 


wiſhes. And is not then this wonderful 


ſimilarity of circumſtances, this general 
conſpiracy, as 1t were, to one appointed 
end, a certain token of a directing Pro- 
; vidence? 
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vidence] ? Chante, indeed, may ſeveral times 
produce the higheſt caſt of the dice; but 
if the ſame throw be an hundred times 
repeated, no man will ſcruple to 9928 
nounce it the effect of art. 


PROOF ALSO DERIVED FROM MIRACLES. 


THE ſtrongeſt teſtimony, however, of 


a Divine Providence, is given us in the 


miracles and prophecies retorded in 


| hiſtory. Fabulous, indeed, are many of 


the accounts we read; but we are not 
therefore to reject as impoſſible the fats 


which are atteſted by men of competent 


authority in their reſpective ages; that is 
to ſay, by men whoſe ability and inte- 
grity are equally unſuſpected. For what 
impediment can a God omnipotent re- 
ceive, that he ſhould not declare his 
knowledge, or enforce his will, by means 
independent of the laws, and foreign to 
the common operations, of nature; ſince 
that nature is by him ordained, in juſt 
D a 
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fubjection to the hand which made it? 

— Now ſome men may aſſert, that things 
of this kind may have been effected even 
by beings inferior to God: the truth of 
the aſſertion ſhall be granted ; but does 
not this very circumſtance prepare the 
way for a belief, ſtill ore implicit, that 
God can effect them alſo ? Beſides, when 
the actions of thoſe beings are ſuch, we 
muſt either eſteem them the actions of 
God through their means performed, or 
to them, in his wiſdom permitted; ſince 
in every well-conſtituted government, 


the ſettled limits of the laws can never 


be tranſgreſſed, unleſs by the ſanction 
and authority of the ſupreme ruler, 


AMONG THE JEWS ESPECIALLY; WHO 
HAVE AN ADDITIONAL CLAIM TO OUR 


BELIEF, FROM THE DYRATION oF THEIR 
RELIGION, | 


BUT however we may queſtion the 
fidelity of other hiſtories, the religion 
even 


[a1 

even of the Jews alone may eaſily con- 
vince us, that miracles are ſometimes in 
reality obſervable. The Jewiſh religion, 
long ſince deprived of every human aid, 
| nay expoſed to contempt and deriſion 
through almoſt all the countries of the 
known world, endureth to this day: 
whereas all other religions (Chriſtianity 
. excepted, which is, as it were, the per- 
fection of the Jewiſh) have either en- 
tirely vaniſhed, and, like the Pagan, have 
themſelves completely loſt all power and 
authority, as empires ; or, like the Ma- 
hometan, by dint of that ſame imperial 
power, they are ſtill kept up, and forcibly 
continued. And now, ſhould it be en- 
- quired, from what cauſe it ariſeth, that 
Judaiſm ſhould have taken ſuch deep 
root in the minds of all the Hebrews, 
that it cannot poſlibly be eradicated, 
none other can be aſſigned or imagined, 
than that the preſent generation ſhould 
have received from the laſt, as hat did 
from the preceding, and ſo backward till 
we come to that which lived in the days 
—_ of 
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of Moſes and of Joſhua, by ſure i 
conſtant tradition,. thoſe miracles which 
were wrought for them in divers places; 
but eſpecially 1 in the Exodus itſelf, and 
in the journey from Egypt, and in the 
entrance into Canaan: miracles, whereof 
thoſe very forefathers were themſelves 
witneſſes. It is, moreover, incredible, 
that any other means could poſſibly have 
_ prevailed upon a nation, haughty and 
_ rebellious by nature, to take upon them- 
felves a law, ſo laden with oppreſſive ce- 
remonials: or that men of ſenſe and un- 

derſtanding, out of the many diſtinctions 
which might have been deviſed for their 
religion, ſhould ſelect the token of cir- 
cumciſion ;—a token, which could not be 
received without exceſſive pain; a cer- 
tain object, at the ſame time, of ridicule 
from every other people; and, in ſhort, 
without a ſingle recommendation, ſave 
that of its divine origin. 


* Gen. Chap. xvii. verſe 11. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


FROM THE VERACITY AND ANTIQUITY OF 
| MOSES. | 


THE * of Moſes, which record 
the miracles we have mentioned, have 
the fulleſt claim to our belief; not only 
from the uninterrupted tradition ſubſiſt- 


ing among the Hebrews, that the author 
himſelf was recommended and appointed 


to the people as a leader by the voice of 
the Lord; but alſo from the certain 


proofs which he afforded, that no ſelfiſh 


motive of ambition, no partial views of 


benefit to his family, could have aftuated 


his conduct, that himſelf ſhould have re- 
corded, when he might have ſuppreſſed, 
his own faults and follies; and, while his 
own deſcendants are reduced to a level 


with the common Levites, that he ſhould 


have aſſigned 10 others the dignity of 
the government and of the prieſthood. — 


Hence, then, it muſt appear moſt plainly, 


that he could have no inducement to re- 
D3 cite 
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cite a falſity: neither are the ſtile and 
language he makes uſe of, by any means 
ſuch as are in general practiſed to gain 
credit to impoſtures, highly coloured and 
alluring; but ſimple and well adapted to 
the nature of the occaſion. An addi- 
tional claim to our belief in the writings 
of Moſes, ariſes from their undoubted 
antiquity; a point, which none other 


writing whatever can diſpute with them. 


Of this we have evidence from the 
Greeks, from whom other nations de- 
rived all learning, when they confeſs 


themſelves to have received certain let- 
ters of their language from ſome other ; 


which letters among them have the ſame 
order, the ſame name, and even the ſame 
old character with the Syriac or Hebrew. 


In like manner do the moſt ancient laws 
of Athens, whence alſo the Roman were 


afterwards ſelected, derive their origin 


from the laws of Moſes. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XVI. 


FROM THE TESTIMONIES OF FOREIGN 
WRITERS. 


THE teſtimonies, moreover, of men, 
who differed altogether in religion from 
the Jews, may, in no inconſiderable num- 
ber, be adduced to ſhew, that the very 
earlieſt traditions prevailing among all 
nations whatſoever, correſponded with the 
writings of Moſes. The accounts left by 
that writer, in reſpect to the origin of 
the world, were alſo nearly the ſame in 
the oldeſt hiſtories of the Phœnicians, 
collected by Sanchuniathon, and from him 
tranſlated by Philo Byblius: partly alſo 
in thoſe of the Indians and Xgyptians; 
whence Linus, Heſiod, and many other 
Greeks, have made mention of à chaos, 
which others, again, have ſignified under 
the denomination of an egg. Very many 
writers, and, laſt of all, Ovid, who took 
it from the Greeks, haye frequently 
treated of the formation of animals, and 
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laſtly of that of man, even after the Diving 

Likeneſs; as alſo, of the dominion which 
was given to man over all other animals, 
That all things were made by the word 
of God, is declared even by Epicharmus 
and the Platoniſts ; and before their time, 
by that moſt ancient poet, who was the 
author, not of thoſe hymns which are ex- 
tant in that name, but of thoſe verſes to 
which antiquity hath given the appella- 
tion of the Carmen Orphicum, not as 
being the compoſition, but as contain- 
ing the traditions of Orpheus. That the 
Sun is not a primitive and original light, 
but only a receptacle of light (the Ao- 
NX Xa OR Ts Ilupos, as an ancient 
Chriſtian writer expreſſeth it) was even 
aſſerted by Empedocles: Aratus and 
Catullus pronounced the Divine habita- 


tion to be higher than the ſtars; and 


that therein is Light Perpetual we are 
taught by Homer. That before all things 
were, God is, as not being begotten of 
any; that the world is of beauty un- 
parallelled, as being the work of God; 


and 
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and that darkneſs was prior to light, we 
are inſtructed by Thales, according to 
the ancient doctrine: the laſt article in- 
deed, we even find mentioned in the 
Orphic verſes, and in Heſiod; and thence 
the computation of time by nights was 
adopted by nations the moſt tenacious 
of old cuſtoms. Anaxagoras declares 
that all things were ordained by a /u- 
preme mind: Aratus, that the heavenly 

bodies were made by the Deity : Vir- 
gil, after the Greeks, that life proceeded 
from Divine Inſpiration : Heſiod, Homer, 
and Callimachus, that man was formed. 
from clay: and finally, it is aſſerted by 
Maximus Tyrius to be a tradition unani- 
mouſly and univerſally accepted, that 
there is One Supreme God, the cauſe of 
all things. The completion of the work 
within ſeven days, was a circumſtance 
recorded not only among the people of 


Greece and Italy, in the particular ob- 


fervance of the ſeventh day, as we learn 


from Joſephus, from Philo, from Tibul- 


Jus, from Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
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from Lucian (while at the ſame time the 
Hebrew obfervance of it is univerſally 
well known) but alſo among the Celtæ 
and the Indians, who all eſtabliſhed an 
hebdomadal diviſion of time; as appears 
from Philoſtratus, from Dion Caſſius, 
from Juſtin Martyr, as well as from the 
_ oldeſt periodical diſtinctions. We are 
even told by the Ægyptians, that the pri- 
mitive ſtate of man was a ſtate of ſim- 
plicity and of nakedneſs : and hence aroſe 
the golden age of the poets, which ac- 
cording to Strabo, was celebrated even 
among the Indians. Maimonides hath 

remarked, that the accounts of Adam, of 
Eve, of the tree and of the ſerpent, were in 
his time extant among the idolatrous 


Indians; and modern writers affirm alſo, 


that the ſame accounts are found among 
the inhabitants of Pegu, and the Cala- 
minſamians“, a Pagan people of the 

ſame Indies: the name of Adam 1s alſo 
found among the Brachmans, and the 


* Inhabitants of the Philippine iſlands. 
Ie computation 
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computation of 6000 years from the 
foundation of the world, is made by the 
Siameſe. The ages of men immediately 
fucceeding the firſt are recorded by Be- 
roſus of the Chaldæans, Manethos of the 
Zegyptians, Hiromus of the Phœnicians, 
Heſtiæus, Hecatæus, and Hellanicus of 
the Greeks, and by Heſiod among the 
poets, nearly to have reached 1000 years. 
Now this is the leſs incredible, ſince va- 
rious hiſtorians, and particularly the Gre- 
cian Pauſanias and Philoftratus, and the 
Roman Pliny, have recorded, that the 
bodies of men in former times have been 
found, when their ſepulchres were opened, 
to be of much larger ſize than thoſe of 
modern days. Then again, it is related 
by Catullus, after many Grecian writers, 
that viſions from heaven appeared occa- 

ſionally unto men, before the frequency 
and greatneſs of their crimes had as it were 
excluded the Deity, and the ſpirits which 
miniſter unto Him, from all familiar inter- 
courſe with mankind. The ſavage ſtate of 
giants, as mentioned by Moſes, is almoſt 
3 univerſally 
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univerſally ſpoken of by the Greek and 
Latin authors. Of the deluge it is ob- 
ſervable, that the memory of man, in al- 


moſt all countries, terminates in the hiſ- 


tory of that event: even in thoſe countries 
which, after having long been totally un- 
known, were opened to the knowledge of 
the preſent day, by our more immediate 
predeceſſors: Whence Varro calls the 
whole of that period (Ad the dark or 
unknown Age. Poets, it is true, in the 
right and freedom of fabulous repreſenta- 
tion, have greatly involved their accounts 
in obſcurity: thoſe accounts, however, were 
originally given upon authentic grounds; 
that is to ſay, agreeably to the Moſaic 
relation of them, by writers of the great- 
eſt antiquity: ſuch were Beroſus of the 
Chaldæans, Abydenus of the Aſſyrians, 
who even mentions the dove which was 
ſent forth, as doth alſo Plutarch of the 
Greeks: ſuch too was Lucian, who re- 
ports, that at Hierapolis in Syria, a very 
ancient hiſtory of the ark was extant, 
together with an account not only of the 
5 choſen 
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choſen perſons who were thereby pre- 
ſerved, but alſo of the reſt of the animals. 
The ſame hiſtory was likewiſe extant ac- 
cording to Molo and Nicolaus Damaſ- 


cenus. The latter indeed expreſsly men<« 


tions the word ark, which alſo, accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, is met with in the 
hiſtory of Deucalion.—It is further teſti- 
fied by many Spantſh authors, that ſome 
traditional remembrance of the deluge, 
and of the animals preſerved, nay even 
of the raven and the dove, obtains in 
parts of America, as in Cuba, in Mecho- 
acan, in Nicaragua: of the deluge itſelf 
alſo, in that part which is now called 
 Caſtilla-del Oro, or the Golden Caftile. 
Even the obſervation of Pliny, that Jop- 
pa was built before the flood, is decla- 
ratory of the parts of the earth inhabited 
before that event. The place where the 
ark reſted, is ſhewn, by the uniform teſti- 
mony of the Armenians from the earlieſt 
ages to the preſent day, to have been on 
the Gordizan mountains. Faphet, from 
| whom Europe was * and from 
that 
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that word Jon, or, as it was formerly 
pronounced Favor, of the Greeks, and 
Hammon of the Africans, are names 
which appear alſo in the Moſaic hiſtory; 
and farther veſtiges of ancient names are 
noticed by Joſephus and others, in na- 
tional and local etymologies. W hat poet 
hath not recorded the attempt to ſcale. 
heaven? The deſtruction of Sodom by 
fire is related by Diodorus Siculus, by 
Strabo, by Tacitus, by Pliny, by Solinus. 
The antiquity of the cuſtom of circum- 
ciſion has been atteſted by Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Strabo, and Philo Byblius : 
it is atteſted, to this day, by the nations 
deſcended from Abraham: not, only by 
the Hebrews, but by the Idumæans, the 
Iſnmaclites and others. Accounts of 
Abraham, of Iſaac, of Jacob, and of Jo- 
ſeph, agrecing with the Moſaic, were 
formerly extant in Philo Byblius, taken 
from Sanchuniathon; in Beroſus, Heca- 
tæus, Damaſcenus, Artapanus, Eupole- 
mus, Demetrius, and partly alſo in that 
very ancient author who compoſed the 

Orphic 
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Orphic verſes. Some account of. them 
1s even now extant in Juſtin, taken from 
Trogus Pompeius. Moſes himſelf and 
his actions, are recorded by almoſt all 
thoſe writers. His preſervation from the 
water, and his receipt of the two tables 
from God, are expreſsly mentioned in the 
Orphic verſes. To theſe we may add 
what is ſaid by Polemon, and frequent 
paſſages relative to the departure from 
Egypt, which are contained in the Ægyp- 
tian writers, Manethon, Lyſimachus, 
Chæremon. Moreover, it is wholly in- 
cConſiſtent with reaſon to believe, that 
Moſes, hated as he was not only by the 
Egyptians, but alſo by many other na- 
tions, by the Idumæans, for example, 
the Arabs, the Phœnicians, ſhould have 
dared publicly to offer an account of 
the creation of the world, and of matters 
of the higheſt antiquity, when that ac- 
count might either have been refuted by 
others preceding, or at leaſt would have 
had to combat with long-eſtabliſhed and 
general 9 ; or, again, that he 
ſhould 
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fould have ventured to ſend forth a te 
preſentation of the events of his own time; 
when that repreſentation might have 
been inſtantly contradicted by many li 
ing witneſſes. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
Pliny, Tacitus, and after them Diony- 
ſius Longinus on the ſublime, have all 
made mention of Moſes : Pliny alſo and 
Apuleius, as well as the Talmudiſts, 
ſpeak of Jamnes and of Mambres, who 
made * a ſtand againſt Moſes in Egypt. 
In ſome places, but more eſpecially among 
the Pythagoreans, we find parts of the 
very laws and ceremonies extant which 
were appointed by Moſes. Proofs ſo 
ſignal are exhibited by Strabo and by 
Juſtin, from Trogus, as well of the reli- 
gion as of the moral juſtice of the an- 
cient Jews, that it now indeed were need- 
leſs to adduce the paſſages which either 
are or have been diſcovered, in reference 
to Joſhua and others, correſpondent with 


| ® See Exod. c. vii. ver. 11.“ Now as Jannes 


and Jambres <vithfiood Moſes,” &c 2 Tim. 6, iii. 


ver. 8. 
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the Hebrew accounts ; for whoſoever hath 


that firm belief in Moſes, which without 
the greateſt indecency cannot poſſibly be 
withholden from him, muſt acknowledge, 


from the fulleſt convict ion, that * noble 
works were done” by the Almighty in 


| the times of old. And this it is the main 


object of our preſent argument to prove. 


The miracles of a later date, thoſe for 
inſtance, of Elias, of Eliſha, and of others, 


ought ſo much the leſs to be thought li- 
able to ſuſpicion, becauſe in their days, 


Judæa was become a country of much 


greater note, and was moreover rendered, 
by its difference in religion, an object of 


ſealous hatred to all its neighbours; ſo 


that they with the greateſt eaſe might 


| have ſtopped the progreſs of any ſpread- 


ing impoſture. The account of Jonas, 
who was three days in the whale's belly, 
is given by Lycophron and by Zneas 
Gazæus; admitting the ſubſtitution” of 
the name of Hercules; to whoſe cele- 
brity it was uſual, as Tacitus hath re- 
marked, to attribute generally all great 

Y exploits, 
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exploits. - Julian himſelf who was n6 
leſs an enemy of the Jews than of the 
Chriſtians, hath actually, by dint of hiſto- 
rical evidence, been forced into convic- 
tion and confeſſion, that men of divine 
inſpiration did certainly once exiſt among 
the Jews; and that fire from heaven did 
really deſcend upon the ſacrifices of Mo- 
ſes and Elias. And here, indeed, it muſt 
be obſerved, that not only heavy penal- 
tics were inſtituted, among the Hebrews, 
for them who ſhould preſume falſely to 
aſſert to themſelves the gift of prophecy ; 
but further, that many kings, who might 
have eſtabliſhed and ſecured their autho- 
rity thereby, many of the wiſeſt men al- 
fo, as Eſdras and others were, would 
never dare to arrogate a title to that 
honourable function. Neither was it once 
claimed by any perſon whatſoever for ſome 
ages before Jeſus. Much leſs was it poſſible 
that ſo many thouſand perſons ſhould be 
_ impoſed upon by the aſſeveration of that 
ſtrange, and as it were continual and pub- 
lic ſign, the oracular judgment (of the. 
3 Di 
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am and Thummim) which ſhone forth 
perpetually from the breaſt-plate of the 
high prieſt : the duration of which ſign 
until the deſtruction of the firſt temple, 
is always ſo entirely credited by all the 
Jews, that it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
their fore-fathers muſt have been con- 
vinced of the undoubted certainty of the 
fact. 


THE SAME PROVED FROM PROPHECIES. 


ANOTHER argument, nearly allied 
to that of miracles, nor leſs concluſive 
of a Divine Providence, ariſes from that 
prophetic declaration of future events, 
which is ſeen ſo repeatedly and ſo mani- 
feſtly verified among the Hebrews. Such 
was the prediction which declared, that 
he who ſhould rebuild Jericho, ſhould 
become childleſs. Such too was that of 
the deſtruction of the temple of Bethel 
by a king, and that king expreſsly named 
Joſiah, above 300 years ; before the actual 
+ ow event. 
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event. Such again was that, by Iſaiah, 

of the very name and principal actions of 
Cyrus, circumſtantially foretold : that, 
likewiſe, by Jeremiah, of the iſſue of the 
fiege carried on by the Chaldzans againſt 
Jeruſalem : the tranſlation of the empire 
from the Aſſyrians to the Medes and 
Perſians, and from them to Alexander of 
Macedonia, a part“ of whole empire 
ſhould afterwards be divided between the 
Lagidæ and the Seleucide : the ill-treat- 
ment alſo which the Hebrews were to 
experience from all theſe kings, and 
eſpecially from the famous Antiochus, 
were facts ſo plainly predicted by Daniel, 
that Porphyrius, who compared the Gre- 
cian accounts extant in his time, with 
thoſe predictions, was unable to invent 
any other ſubterfuge, than that of ſay- 


* Ex parte only (ſays Grotius) ; for the Mace- 
donian empire was divided into ſour kingdoms. 
But the kings of the ſouth, ie of Egypt, and the 
kings of the north, 1. e. of Syria, are alone men- 
' tioned here, as they alone were concerned with 
the Jews, | 


irg, 
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ing, that the prophecies aſcribed to Da- 
niel, were written after the events; which 
is in fact the ſame as if a man ſhould ſay, 
that thoſe works which bear the name, 
and which have always been attributed 
to the hand of Virgil, were not written 
by Virgil himſelf in the Auguſtan age: 
for the matter we are ſpeaking of, has 
never been any more a point of doubt 
among the Jews, than bat was among 
the Romans. To theſe we may add, the 
very numerous and ſtriking prophecies 
among the people of Mexico and Peru, 
relative to the arrival of the Spaniards 
in thoſe countries, and to the calamities 

which were thence to follow. 


FROM OTHER ARGUMENTS. 
HrrRHER alſo may be referred (in con- 
firmation of our aſſertion) the dreams 
which, aot unfrequently, have happened 
to men, correſponding with ſubſequent 
events, which, either in themſelves or in 
their cauſes, could never poſſibly have 
: been known to the perſons who expe- 
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rienced them ; correſponding, I ſay, with 
ſuch exactneſs, that no moderate degree 
of impudence would be requiſite to refer 
them either to chance or to natural 
cauſes. Tertullian, in his book De Ani- 
ma, has collected ſome remarkable in- 
ſtances of this ſort from writers of the 
higheſt eminence. The ſame may be 
ſaid of apparitions, which not only have 
been ſeen, but allo have been heard zo 
beat; ; if we may credit the relations 
given us by a claſs of hiſtorians, very 
far removed from every impulſe and effect 
of ſuperſtitious credulity; as alſo the teſti- 
monies of men of modern times, as well 
in China as in Mexico and other parts 
of America. Neither ought we to de- 
ſpiſe thoſe public trials of innocence, by 
ordeal fire, which ſo many of the German 
nations have not only mentioned in their 


hiſtories, but actually eſtabliſned by their 
laws. 


1 


C H A P. XVIII. 


IN ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION, THAT 
MIRACLES ARE NOT NOW SEEN. 


NO juſt objection can poſſibly be 
grounded on the obſervation, that mi- 
racles and predictions of this nature are 
in the preſent times never known to 
happen. That they were ſo formerly, is 
amply demonſtrative of a Divine Provi- 
dence. And this point being once eſtab- 


liſhed, it becomes incumbent upon us, of 


neceſſity, to believe that the Deity hath 
now entirely diſcontinued them, on the 
ſame principles of providence and wiſ- 
dom, whereon in former days he fre- 
quently made uſe of them. Thoſe laws 
which inſtitute throughout the univerſe a 
courſe of natural, and yet an uncertainty | 
of future events, could never, with rea- 
ſon, be lightly or continually tranſgreſſed. 
That only was at length to be allowed, 
when the occaſion was of moment ſuffi- 
cient to warrant the tranſgreſſion. Such 

E 4 Was 
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was the period in which the worſhip of 
the true God, caſt out as it was from al- 
moſt all the world, was yet remaining 
in one corner of the earth, that is, in Ju- 
dea; and new bulwarks of defence be- 
came thereupon continually requiſite, to 
ſecure it againſt the impiety wherewith 
it was encompaſſed and beſieged. Such 
too was the period in which the Chriſ- 
tlan religion, (whereof we ſhall preſently 
proceed in particular to treat) was firſt 
commanded, by Divine Will, to be pub- 


| Hſhed abroad throughout all nations un- 
der heayen, 


CHAP. XIX. 


AND THAT EVIL 1s SUFFERED TO ABOUND 
| SO EXCEEDINGLY, 


ANOTHER obſervation, which is 
apt, in ſome men, to create a doubt of. 
the Divine Providence, is that of the ex- 
ceſſive wickedneſs, whereof a delugg; as 
1t were overwhelmeth. the whole world. 
This (ſay they) it would be the particu- 


lar 
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lar buſineſs of a Divine Providence, if 
any ſuch exiſted, to correct and to re- 
preſs. Eaſy and obvious is the anſwer; 
for how could it poſſibly have been con- 
ſiſtent with equity, that God, after he had 
created man an agent equally at liberty 
to do good and to do evil, ſhould ſtill 
have taken any ſtep for the prevention af 
evil actions, in contradiction to that li- 
berty? This, I ſay, allowing the evi- 
dently-neceſſary and immutable attribute 
of goodneſs, which is ſolely reſerved to 
the Divine Being, was utterly impoſſible. 
No methods, however, of prevention, 
which can be made uſe of without coun- 
teracting that allowed liberty, ſuch as 
_ the, inſtitution and promulgation of law, 
the means of admonition internal and 
external, the language of menaces even, 

and of promiſes, are left unaſſayed by the 
Almighty; neither doth he ſuffer the de- 
ſigns of man to reach that extenſive and 
extravagant degree of wickedneſs to 
Wich they otherwiſe might riſe. And 
to-this it hath been owing, that the ſyſtem 
5 7 
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of authority and government hath never 
undergone a total ſubverſion ; neither 
hath it ever been poſſible to blot out en- 
tirely all knowledge of the Divine Laws. 
Beſides, the very vil which ſome are 
ſuffered to commit, faileth not ſometimes 
to bring forth good: when it 1s applied 
(as hath been ſaid, when we touched upon 
this ſubject) that others in an equal ſtate 
of wickedneſs may be thereby puniſhed ; 
that they who have ſwerved and fallen 
from the path of virtue, may be thereby 
rec!aimed and re- inſtated; or that the vir- 
tuous proficicnts in that path may thereby 
be called upon to ſignalize their patience 
and their conſtancy. In fine, it is gene- 
rally the fate of thoſe very men themſelves, 

whoſe iniquities appear diſregarded for a 
ſeaſon, to anſwer, with accumulated in- 
tereſt, the debt of their ſuſpended puniſh- 
ments, that bey finally may tremble at 
the execution, who have long triumphed 
in the tranſgreſſion, of the Divine Will, 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XX, XXI. 
THE FREQUENT AFFLICTIONS OF GOOD 
MEN, AFFORD NO ARGUMENT AGAINST 
A PROVIDENCE ; BUT ARE THEMSELVES 
RETORTED UPON OUR OPPONENTS, TO 
PROVE A FUTURE STATE. 


BUT if it be obſervable that wick- 
edneſs occaſionally eſcapes without pu- 
niſhment, and that good men are ſome- 
times (to the great offence of many weak 
minded perſons) ſo cruelly oppreſſed and 
injured by the wicked, that they not only 
paſs their whole lives in miſery, but even 
end them often by untimely, and perhaps 
diſgraceful deaths; yet we are not, there- 
fore, haſtily to exclude the providence of 
God from the affairs of man, when the 
exiſtence of that providence over them is 
proved, as we have already declared, by 
ſuch convincing arguments; rather ought 


we to collect, as the wiſeſt men have 
done, that, 


CHAP. 
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(en A e. xxl.) 


Sine the Deity doth certainly re- 
gard human actions; fince juſtice is his 
attribute; and fince, notwithſtanding, 
the facts above mentioned are undeni- 
able; we may well expect after this life 
that a day of account and retribution will 
arrive, that neither notorious vice may 
remain unpunifhed, or illuſtrious virtue 
unnoHiced, wnrewarded. 


AND THIS ASSERTION 1S CONFIRMED BY 
TRADITION... 


IT is requiſite, in order to eftabliſh 
the foregoing argument, to eſtabliſh like- 
wiſe our poſition, That the ſoul ſurvives 
the body. Now this is a tradition of 
the higheſt antiquity, gradually deſcended 

from our firſt parents (for whence can it 
otherwiſe have been derived?) to almoft 
every civilized people under heaven. 
| This 
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This appears from Homer, and from the 
philoſophers not only of Greece, but from 
thoſe alſo (the Druids) of ancient Gaul, 
and from the Indian Bramins : as well 
as from the accounts given us by many 
writers, of the Egyptians, the Thracians, 
and likewiſe of the Germans. 
Moreover we obſerve, from various 
inſtances, that the notion alſo of Divine 
judgment after death, obtained very ge- 
nerally, not among the Greeks alone, but 
likewiſe, as Strabo, Diogenes, Laertius, and 
Plutarch inform us, among the Egyp- 
tians and the Indians. Add to this, the 
tradition found of old, in the writings of 
Hyſtaff pes and the Sybills, and now alſo 
in Ovid, in Lucan, and among the Sia- 
meſe Indians, importing the deſtruction 
of the univerſe by a general conflagration. 
Aſtrologers eſtabliſh this idea, by their 
obſexvation of the nearer approaches of 
che ſun to. the earth. 


l do not preſume to enter r fully on the ſubject; : 


dat it is impoſlible to paſs over this argument with- 


out obſerving, that even if the theory had been true, 
the concluſion would not be very evident. 


1 i 
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it ſhould further be remarked, that the 
fame opinion reſpecting the future exiſt- 
ence of the ſoul, as well as on the ſub- 
ject of a future judgment, was even 
found among the natives; by the firſt 
diſcoverers of the Canary iſlands, of 
America, and of other remote parts. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
NO REASON IN OBJECTION TO IT, 


Wo, 6, argument can poſſibly be ar an 
from nature, to refute this tradition, ſo 
anciently, ſo generally received. The 
diſſolution of all thoſe things which are 
ſeen to periſh, is occaſioned by one of 
the three following cauſes : By the op- 
poſition of a contrary and more power- 
ful nature; as cold is deſtroyed by any 
great degree of heat: by the ſubtraction 
of that, whereon a thing dependeth ; as 
the ſize of a glaſs, when the glaſs is 
broken: by the defect of the efficient 
_ cauſe; as light, when the ſun diſappear- 
eth. Now none of theſe cauſes can be 
{aid to 2 the mind (or ſoul). The 
- - 


„ 

firſt cannot, becauſe it is impoſſible that 
any thing can be named, of a nature con- 
trary to that of the mind. Nay it is the 
peculiar nature of the mind to receive 
into itſelf after its own proper, 1. e. in- 
tellectual manner, the moſt abſolute con- 
trariefies, in the ſame proportion, and at 
the ſame time.—The ſecond cannot, be- 
cauſe the nature of the mind is altogether 
independent. If it had depended upon 
any thing, it had been upon the human 
body: but zbat is plainly not the caſe, for 
' While the powers of the body are wea- 
ried by action, the faculties of the mind 
alone receive no wearineſs therefrom : 
ſo again, the bodily powers are injured 
by a too great excellence in the object 
preſented to them ; as the ſight of the 
eye by the rays of the ſun: the mental 
powers, on the other hand, the higher 
they direct their operation, as in the con- 
templation of abſtracted and general ſub- 
jects or ideas, the nearer they approach 
to perfection. The objects of attention 
and employment which engage the cor- 
| poreal 
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poreal powers, are, like the nature of the 
body itſelf, of finite duration and ſpace: 
but thoſe objects, to which the mental 
faculties extend, are infinite and eternal. 
The operations of the mind then are 
clearly independent of the body; and 
equally independent we may thence con- 
clude the nature of it; for the nature of 
things inviſible can alone be collected 
from their operations.— The third cauſe 

of diſſolution, is alſo, in the preſent queſ- 
tion, inadmiſſible. No efficient cauſe, 
no conſtant ſource of the mind, can poſ- 
ſibly be named. We cannot conſider it 

as conſtantly proceeding from the parents, 
becauſe the children uſually ſurvive 
them. If, however, we muſt have an 
efficient cauſe and ſource of the mind, it 
can be none other than that original and 
univerſal cauſe, which, in reſpect of 
power, doth never fail. That it ſhould 
fail in reſpect of will, that is to ſay, that 
God ſhould will the diſſolution of our 
ſpiritual nature, is a point altogether in- 
capable of any proof whatſoever. 
; CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXIV. 
MANY ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF IT. 


TO juſtify, rather, the rever/e of that 
opinion, conſiderable arguments may 
fairly be adduced. Such we muſt allow 
that abſolute free-agency permitted unto 
man; that © longing after immortality,” 
implanted in his nature; that force of 
conſcience which he feels, affording on 
the one hand, internal conſolation for 
every upright, however irkſome, action, 
and ſupporting itſelf with a kind of fu- 
ture hope; but ſtinging and tormenting 
itſelf, on the other hand, for every evil 
action; eſpecially on the approach of 
death, as through a ſenſible apprehenſion 
of impending judgment. To ſtifle that 
inſtinctive force, we ſee, from various 
examples, how frequently and how fruit- 
leſsly exerted the power of the moſt 
abandoned tyrants hath been, although 
their utmoſt wiſhes, as well as their ut- 
moſt endeavours, have conſpired to at- 
tain that end. OS 


- CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXV. 

THE ULTIMATE DESIGN OF MAN MUST 
CONSEQUENTLY BE HIS FUTURE FELI- 
CITY. | 


THE nature of the ſoul, then, being 
fuch as to exclude, of itfelf, all cauſe of 
diſſolution; and God, at the ſame time, 
having given us to underftand, by vari- 
ous intimations of his gracious will, that 
the foul ſhall ſurvive the body; the ul- 
timate deſign of man can never be more 
worthily directed than to the attainment 
of felicity in that future ſtate. This it 
is, which Plato and the Pythagoreans 
_ expreſſed in their aſſertion, That the hap- 
pineſs of man conſiſts in his becoming 
as like, as poſſible, to the Deity. What 
that happineſs may be, and how it may 
be attained, it is poſſible, indeed, for bu- 
man conjetture to inveſtigate, but wherever 
we can gain from Divine Revelation any 
aſſiſtance in the ſearch, it is incumbent 
on us to receive that aſſiſtance, as abſo- 
lutely and certainly infallible. 
l 
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C HAP. XXVI. 


WE MUST SEARCH OUT THE TRUE RELI- 


GION, IN ORDER TO ATTAIN THAT 
' FUTURE FELICITY. 


As the Chriſtian Religion doth pro- 
miſe, above others, to obtain for us the 


end propoſed, it ſhall be conſidered and 


#: duly examined, in the ſecond part of this 
work, how far we may depend upon the 
truth and certainty of that religion, 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAP. I. 
THE TITLE OF THE TRUE RELIGION 15 
JUSTLY APPLIED TO THAT OF CHRIST. 


HE purport of this ſecond book, 
1 then, it muſt be obſerved, is not 
to canvals, ſeverally, the particular te- 


nets of Chriſtianity ; but only in general 


to prove the ſuperior truth and ſingular 
authority of the Chriſtian Religion it- 
ſelf: And this, with hearty ſupplications 
unto Chriſt, who now fitteth. on the 
throne of Heaven, that he will graci- 
ouſly enable us, by a fit portion of his 
Holy Spirit, duly to diſcharge ſo great an 
undertaking, we proceed, as follows, to 
demonſtrate. e 
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CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
'TO PROVE THAT SUCH A PERSON AS JESUS 
| WAS ONCE LIVING UPON EARTH. 


THAT Jeſus of Nazareth was for- 
merly living in Judza, in the reign of 
Tiberius the Roman Emperor, is uni- 
formly and invariably declared to be a 
fact, not only by the Chriſtians in every 
country under heaven, but alſo by the 
Jews univerſally; as well by the preſent 
generation of them, as by the writers 
among them, ever ſince the period to 
which we refer: Pagan authors, at the 
ſame time, that is to ſay, authors, who 
were neither of the Jewiſh or of the Chriſ- 
tian perſuaſion, ſuch as Suetonius, Taci- 
tus, the younger Pliny, and many others 
after them, unite in atteſtation of the ſame 
undeniable truth. 
THE SAME JESUS UNDERWENT AN IGNO- 
MINIOUS DEATH. 
THAT the ſame Jeſus did ſuffer and 
was crucified ' under Pontius Pilate, the 
VV procurator 


FR. 
Procurator of Judza, is, in like manner, 
acknowledged by all Chriſtians whatſo- 
ever, notwithſtanding the diſgraceful re- 
flections which they, as the worſhippers 
of ſuch a Lord, might bring upon them- 
ſelves. This alſo do the Jews acknow- 
ledge; conſcious as they muſt at the 
ſame time feel, that all the odium and 
extreme reſentment which they experi- 
ence from the Chriſtians, under whoſe 
dominion they univerſally dwell, may 
be chiefly aſcribed to this very circum- 

ſtance, the obſtinate demand of their im- 
portunate anceſtors, whereby Pilate, was 
compelled to pronounce the fatal ſen- 


tence. The Pagan writers abovemen- _ 


tioned, have recorded the ſame fad event; 
and it was, further, expreſsly made appa- 
rent by the Acta Pilati“ which were 
extant for a long time after, and to 
which the Chriſtians were accuſtomed 
occaſionally to appeal. Julian and other 
enemies of Chriſtianity, never dared to 
call in queſtion the authenticity of this 
fact (the ignominious death of Jeſus) 
and conſequently no hiſtory can poſſibly 
8 "" as 
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ſtand upon more certain grounds than 
this does, as having been atteſted and 
allowed, I will not ſay by the concur- 
rent evidence of jarring individuals 
alone, but of contending nations. In 
ſpite of all diſſenſions, we perceive how 

ever, that the wideſt extremities of the 
world unite, with adoration, in the full 
acknowledgment, that the ſame Jeſus i is 
the Lord. 5 


CHAP III. 


NEVERTHELESS, HE WAS WORSHIPPED 
AFTER DEATH, BY MEN OF THE 
MOST ENLIGHTENED UNDERSTAND- 
INGS. 


_ THE worſhipping of Jeſus is not an 
inſtitution of modern or of latter times 
alone, but may be traced backward to 
that early period immediately ſubſe- 
quent to that of his crucifixion. In the 
reign of Nero, for example, as it is at- 
teſted by Tacitus and others, the pro- 
eſſors of the r worſhip were 

F 4 _ frequently 
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frequently condemned, for that ſole 


cauſe, to ſufferings, to torture, and to 
death. 8 


CHAP. lv. 
WHICH CAN ONLY BE ACCOUNTED FOR BY 
| THE MIRACLES WHICH HE WROUGHT. 


AMONG the worſhippers of Chriſt, 
there were always many to be found, 
who poſſefſed a good ſhare of natural 
abilities and judgment, and a competent 
degree of acquired learning. Such, for 
example, (to ſay nothing of the Jews in 
this particular) we may conſider Sergius 
the Deputy of Cyprus, Dionyſius the 
Areopagite, Polycarpus, Juſtin, Irenæus, 
Athenagoras, Origenes, Tertullian, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, and others. When 
we perceive therefore, that men, like 
theſe, who for the moſt part acted in 
deſpight of all the bias and ſtrong pre- 
judice of education; who at the ſame 
time were not tempted to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity by any proſpect 
_ whatſoever 
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whatſoever of advantage or of honor; 
when we perceive, I ſay, that men, like 
theſe, became the voluntary and devoted 
worſhippers of One, who ſuffered a diſ- 
graceful death, it 1s totally impoſſible to 
aſcribe their conduct to any other mo- 
tive, than the certain diſcovery, which a 
diligent inquiry, ſuitable at once to the 
wiſdom of the men and to the impor- 
tance of the ſubject, had enabled them to 
make, that * the fame of his miracles, 
which had gone forth into all the coun- 
tries round about,“ was truly, faithfully, 
and undeniably atteſted. Thus atteſted 
were the cures which he wrought by his 
word alone; and that too before all the 
people, in grievous and inveterate diſ- 
eaſes; the gift of ſight to him, who had 
been born blind; the increaſe of the 
loaves, which he more than once com- 
manded, ſo that many thouſands, who 


could all bear witneſs of it, did eat 


and were filled; the reſtoration of the 
dead to life; and many other acts of 


equal admiration, and of equal truth. 
CHAP. 
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WHICH MIRACLES CANNOT POSSIBLY BE 
ASCRIBED TO ANY NATURAL OR INFER- 
NAL AGENCY, BUT MUST HAVE PRO- 
CEEDED ALTOGETHER FROM GOD, 


SO furely and undoubtedly eſtabliſhed 
was the fame of the miracles of Jeſus, 
that Celſus and Julian, when they wrote 
againſt the Chriſtians, have, neither of 
them, dared to deny, that he ſometimes 
exerted a miraculous power, while the 
Hebrews expreſsly allow it in their books 
of the Thalmud.* The very appella- 
tion of prodigies and miracles which is 


* The Thalmud (which the Jews call the Ca- 
bala, i. e. the doctrine received by tradition) con- 
fiſts of two parts. One, called the Miſnah, is the 
text of the Thalmud, or traditions ; containing 
the opinions, rites, and ceremonies of the Jews: 
Another, named Gemara, is a ſupplemental com- 
ment or myſtical expoſition of the law. There 
are two Thalmuds ; one publiſhed at Jeruſalem 
about the year of Chriſt 300; another at — 
about the year of Chriſt 500. 


given 
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given to the facts above-mentioned, is 
a ſufficient proof that they were not 
wrought by any natural effect; neither 
is it poſſible that any natural effect 
ſhould utterly remove the moſt inve- 
terate diſeaſes, and that too in an in- 
ſtant, by the ſole power of the voice or 
of the touch. Beſides, if it had been 
poſſible by any means whatever, to have 
aſcribed thoſe works to the regular 
agency of nature, that ſurely would 
have been done many ages ago, as well 
by the profeſſed enemies of Chriſt in 
perſon, as by the enemies of his goſpel. 
Upon the ſame principle we find it 
equally impoſſible, to conſider them as 
tricks and impoſtures ; as they were, for 


the moſt part, openly performed, when 


(according to St. Luke) * innumerable 
multitudes of people were gathered to- 
gether” to behold them; and many in 
thoſe multitudes, were men of ſenſe 
and information, ill- affected towards 
Chriſt, and cloſely watching him in 
every action. It ſhould, further, be re- 

1 membered, 
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| membered, that he repeatedly performed 
many muracles of the ſame nature; nei- 
ther were the effects produced by them, 
momentary, but permanent. After a 
due: conſideration of all theſe circum- 
ſtances, the obvious concluſion follows, 
as the Jews themſelves acknowledge, 
that ſome ſupernatural power, that is to 
ſay, ſome good or evil ſpirit, muſt have 
been the cauſe from which thoſe effects 
proceeded. That they proceeded not 
from any evil ſpirit, is clearly proved, 
becauſe this very doctrine of Chriſt, 
which thoſe miracles were employed to 
eſtabliſh, militates directly againſt evil 
ſpirits; expreſsly prohibiting the wor- 
| ſhip of them, and reſtraining all men 
from every impurity and wickedneſs, in 
which ſuch ſpirits take delight. This 
- again 1s ſtill further proved by the ac- 
tual and conſequent effects of this doc- 
trine; for, wherever it was received, we 
find immediately that the worſhipping 
of ſpirits, and the exerciſe of © curious 
arts,” fell away together; the worſhip of 
one 
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one God was introduced ; all fpirits 
were holden in abomination ; and by the 
coming of Chriſt, as Porphyrius himſelf 
hath acknowledged, the whole power of 
them was broken and deſtroyed. ' Now, 
it is utterly incredible that any evil ſpi- 
rit ſhould be ſo impolitic and abſurd, as 
to work repeatedly thoſe acts of power, 
which brought, in no ſingle inſtance, any 
| honour or advantage to itſelf, but on 
the contrary, the utmoſt diſadvantage 
and diſgrace. It is, at the ſame time, 
wholly incompatible with the wiſdom 
and the goodneſs of God himſelf, that 
we ſhould believe him capable of ſuffer- 
ing the efforts of deviliſh deceit and 
ſubtilty to be practiſed with ſucceſs up- 
on a ſet of men, acting (as the primi- 
tive diſciples of Chriſt undoubtedly were 
known to act, from the blameleſs tenor 
of their lives; and from the many cala- 
mities which for conſcience ſake they 
underwent) in utter abhorrence of all 
evil ways, and living in the ſervice of 
that very God with fear. But if, on the 
eee e NPENe other 
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other hand, we aſcribe the miracles of 
Chriſt to the agency of virtuous Beings, 
virtuous indeed, but ſtill ſubordinate to 
God, we therein immediately admit that 
thoſe works were pleaſing to the Su- 
preme Being, and conducive to his ho- 
nor; ſince virtuous Beings can never 
act otherwiſe than in conformity with his 
good pleaſure, and for the advancement 
of his glory. It would here, then, be 
needleſs to obſerve, that the miracles 
which Chriſt performed, (the revival of 
the dead, for inſtance, which he more 
than once effected) were, many of them, 
of ſuch a nature, that they plainly ſeemed 
to indicate the hand of God himſelf. Mi- 
raculous exertions of God's power are 
never, it is certain, either mediately or 
immediately diſplayed without a cauſe: 
A wiſe legiſlator departeth not at any 
time from the laws which he hath him- 
ſelf enacted, except in caſes of ſingular 
neceſſity. Now, none other cauſe can 
poſſibly be named, requiring thoſe ex- 
ertions, than that which was alleged by 

Chriſt; 


„ 

Chriſt; I mean the neceſſity of them at 
that period, for a teſtimony of the truth 
of his doctrine. The eye-witneſſes of 

his miracles could imagine none other ; 
and when, as we have obſerved, very 
many of thoſe witnefſes were pious and 
devout perſons, it were impious to ſup- 
poſe the Almighty to have acted thus, 
on purpoſe to deceive them. From this 
ſingle conſideration, very many of the 
Jews who lived about the time of Jeſus, 
and who on no account could be per- 
ſuaded to relinquiſh one tittle of the 
Mofaic law, (ſuch were they who were 
called Nazarenes and Ebionites) never- 
theleſs would readily acknowledge that 
the miſſion of our Saviour was divine. 


CHAP. VI. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE SAME JE- 
sus CONSISTENTLY AND CREDIBLY AT- 
TESTED. 


' THE various miracles which Chriſt 
performed, afford not a ſtronger argu- 
þ ment 
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ment to recommend his religion and to 
propagate his worſhip, than that which 
ariſes from the ſubſequent event of his 
actual and perſonal reſurrection from the 
croſs, from death, and from the grave. 
Chriſtians, of all countries and in all 
ages, declare this event not only as an 
abſolute and undoubted fact, but as the 
principal foundation of their faith. Now, 
the firſt Teachers of Chriſtianity could 
never have been able to have induced 
their hearers to make this declaration, if 
they had not convinced them of the 
truth of the doctrine upon the fulleſt 
and moſt compleat evidence; and to 
men, who were poſſeſſed of ſome degree 
of judgment, all evidence muſt have ap- 
peared inſufficient and inconcluſive, ex- 
cept the ſolemn affirmation of thoſe 
Teachers, that they themſelves had been 
actually eye-witneſſes of the fact. With- 
out this ſolemn affirmation, no man of 
common ſenſe would have confided in 
their word; eſpecially in times like 
thoſe, when any expreſſion of that con- 
fidence 
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fidence expoſed him immediately to the 
greateſt perils and misfortunes. That 
they poſitively made and reſolutely 
maintained this affirmation, 1s apparent, 
as well from their own accounts, as from 
the accounts of others ; nay, it is recorded 


even, that they appealed to the evidence 


of five hundred brethren at once, who 
had all feen Jeſus when he had riſen 
from the dead. So general, ſo extenſive 


an appeal, is by no means the uſual prac- 


tice of impoſtors ; neither is it poſſible 
that any falſe aſſertion ſhould obtain the 


concurrent teſtimony of ſo numerous a 


conſpiracy. If, however, the evidence 


of thoſe twelve perſons, who were the 


firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed miniſters of 
the Chriſtian religion, had been the ſole 
evidence adduced, the truth of the re- 


ſurrection ought ſtill to be admitted. No 


man is wicked without ſome inducement 
to become ſo. The apoſtles could have 


#0 inducement. Ambition never could 


have prompted them to attempt an im- 
poſture of this kind, when either the 
G Heathens 


oy . 
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Heathens or the Jews, who branded 
them with every mark of contempt and 
of diſgrace, had the entire poſſeſſion of . 
all honours and diftintions. The views 


of avarice could not have prevailed with 


them; when, on the other hand, their 
very profeſſion of Chriſtianity was fre- 


quently followed by the inſtant confiſ- 


cation of all property, if they were 


found poſſeſſed of any; and even if this 
had not been ſo, the propagation of the 
goſpel would ftill unavoidably oblige 


them to forego and to neglect all tem- 


poral concerns. It is equally impoſ- 
fible that any other worldly conſidera- 
tion or advantage could have induced 
them to declare a falſehood, when the 


very apoſtolical function of itſelf neceſ- 


farily expoſed them to hardſhips, to hun- 


ger, to thirſt, to ſtripes, and to impriſon- 


ment. The mere applauſe which they 


might acquire from their own party, was 


ſurely not an object of ſufficient import, 
that men of their plain and humble ſitu- 
ation, whoſe principles and practice were 

| query 
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equally averſe from all pride and oftenta- 
tion, ſhould have conſidered it as an 
ample compenſation for ſuch a load of 
calamities. They muſt have been con- 


ſcious, at the ſame time, of the violent 


oppoſition which their doctrine would be 
ſure to meet with aniver/ally, as well 
from the ſelf-intereſted and narrow views 
of human nature in general, as from the 


expreſs authority of every individual 
ſtate; nothing leſs, therefore, than the 
divine promiſe could poſſibly have en- 
couraged them to hope for ſucceſs ſo ra- 


pid and fo extenſive. It may further be 
obſerved, that however great they might 
imagine this attainable applauſe to be, 


they never could have propoſed to them- 


ſelves any long enjoyment of it; as we 


find moſt plainly from their own and 
from all ſubſequent accounts, (while 


God deſignedly concealed his intention 
in this reſpect) that they looked for an 
almoſt immediate deſtruction and end of 
all things. We are to conclude, then, 


that the apoſtles deviſed this impoſture 


„ : 

(in regard to the reſurrection) in order 
to ſupport and protect their religion: 
But this ſurely, upon a fair conſideration 
of the matter, can never be imagined or 


aſſerted. They muſt either have be- 


lieved or diſbelieved, in their own minds, 
the truth of that religion. If they had 
not believed it to be the beſt, they never 
would have preferred it to others, in the 
exerciſe of which they might have lived 
with much more ſecurity, reputation, 
and reſpect: neither would they have 


profeſſed that religion, however true 


they might believe it, if they had not 
believed alſo that profeſſion to be ne- 
ceſſary : eſpecially as it likewiſe was eaſy 


to foreſee, and from experience immedi- 


ately to learn, that death would be the 
certain conſequence of that profeſſion to 
whole multitudes of their adherents ; 
whereby they would become, in every 


inſtance, as being the unjuſt and unne- 
ceſſary authors of it, undoubtedly guilty 


of the crime of murder. If, on the 


other hand, they were convinced of the 
| Y truth, 
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truth, and of the ſuperior excellence of 
their religion; were convinced alſo of the 
_ neceſſity which obliged them to profeſs 
that religion, even when their maſter 
was no more; they could never poſſibly 
have been ſo convinced, had their maſ- 
ter deceived them in the promiſe of his re- 
ſurrection. To every man, in his right 
reaſon, the breach of ſuch a promiſe muſt 
have been ſufficient to have made him 
diſavow inſtantly every article of his 
faith, in ſpite of all prejudice and pre- 
conception whatſoever. All kinds of 
religion, but, above all, the Chriſtian te- 
nets, prohibit lying and falſe-witneſſ- 
ing, particularly in matters of a ſacred 
nature. The apoſtles, therefore, from a 
motive of regard to religion, and eſpe- 
cially to a religion like theirs, could 
never have been induced to aſſert a 
falſehood. They were men, moreover, 
whoſe morals and behaviour their very 
enemies were unable to cenſure; nor is 
any circumſtance ever urged in objec- 
tion to them, that plainneſs and ſimpli- 
+ RY _ 
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city alone excepted, which naturally re- 
moved them as far as poſſible from 
every inclination to invent a falſehood, 
There was not one of them who did not 
endure the ſevereſt trials and diſtreſſes, 
becauſe of their profeſſed belief in the 
reſurrection of Jeſus. Many of them 
even actually underwent the moſt un- 
common and extraordinary kinds . of 


death, on account of their poſitive af- 


firmation and evidence of the fact. A 


perſon in his right ſenſes, it is true, 
might, poſſibly, undergo ſuch ſufferings 
in ſupport of ſome favourite object of his 


firm belief; but it is altogether incre- 
dible that not one alone, but that many 
perſons ſhould endure them voluntarily, 


for the ſake of any falſchood, when they 


knew it to be a falſehood, and could have 


no intereſt in obtruding that falſehood on 
the world. That the apoſtles, however, 


were neither fools or madmen, is very 


_ evidently ſhewn, as well by. their lives 


as by their writings. 
What has been ſaid of che firſt apoſtles, 
mar 
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may be ſaid alſo of St. Paul, who publicly 
declared, that Chriſt - « was ſeen of him 
alſo” ſitting on the throne of heaven. Now 
Paul was a man who had been © taught 
according to the perfect manner of all 
Jewiſh learning, and to whom the higheſt 
offices and honours had been open, had 
he walked in the ſteps of his anceſtors ; 
nevertheleſs, he eſteemed it a duty in- 
cumbent on him, for the ſake of that 
profeſſion, to ſubject himſelf to the abuſe 
and hatred of his own kindred; to un- 
dertake arduous, hazardous, and labo- 

rious expeditions, both by ſea and land, 


into all parts of the world; and even 


to endure ultimately an 1 gnaminious 


fork. 
i CMAD- Th 


AN ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION WHICH 
Is FOUNDED ON THE APPARENT IM- 
POSSIBILITY OF THE RESURRECTION, 


WE are, doubtleſs, unable to diſbee 
lieve the truth of any fact when it is eſta- 
G 4 bliſhed 
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bliſhed upon evidence ſo numerous and 
fo concluſive, unleſs it can be urged that 
the fact itſelf is abſolutely impoſſible. 
Now, all things, it is ſaid, are impoſſible, 
which imply a contradiction. The re- 
ſurrection, however, cannot be conſi- 
dered in that light. We might ſay ſo, 
it is true, if we ſhould hear it afferted 
that the ſame perſon was alive and dead 
at the ſame time; but there can be no 
reaſon to think it impoſſible that a dead 
perſon ſhould be reſtored to life, eſpe- 
cially by the power of that Being, who 
firſt gave life to all. 

Men of great wiſdom have thought i it 

not impoſſible; for Plato records an in- 
ſtance of it, in regard to Er the Arme- 
nian; Heraclides Ponticus tells us of a 
woman who was reſtored to life; Hero- 
dotus relates the ſame of Ariſtæus; and 
Plutarch gives us another inſtance. Now, 
whether theſe accounts be true or falſe, 
they {till ſerve to ſhew that very learned 
men have believed it a poſible event. 


THE 
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THE RESURRECTION or JESvs BEING 


GRANTED, THE TRUTH OF HIS RELI- 
GION MUST BE UNDENTABLE. 


Since then the poſſibility of the refurrec- 
tion can no longer be queſtioned; and 
ſince the reality of it is atteſted by credible. 
and ſufficient evidence, inſomuch that 
Bechai, the chief ruler of the Jews, con- 
feſſed himſelf perfectly convinced there- 
by, that Jeſus did truly and certainly re- 

turn to life: ſince, alſo, it is allowed by 

_ all parties, that the ſame Jeſus did, as by 

Divine command, propoſe and introduce 
a new religion to mankind; hat religion 
muſt conſequently be true; as it would 
be wholly repugnant to the divine attri- 
butes of juſtice and of wiſdom, that God 
_ ſhould recommend in ſo diſtinguiſhed 
| a manner, a perſon who had impoſed 

upon the world in a matter of ſuch high 
importance: more eſpecially, as Chriſt 
himſelf, previous to the event, had fore- 
told the approach and the manner of his 
death, and had alſo foretold his refurrec- 


tion; 
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tion; actually adding, at the ſame time, 


that theſe things would zherefore come to 


all nations. 


paſs, that the truth of his religion might 
be confirmed and eſtabliſhed throughout 


CHAP, vin. 


THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OP THE 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


THE arguments, hitherto adduced, 
ariſe from the facts themſelves ; the ar- 


guments, which ariſe from the nature of 
the religion, remain to be conſidered. 


And indeed we muſt either reject alto- 
gether every ſpecies of divine worſhip, 
(which no perſon will ever think of do- 
ing, who believes the exiſtence and pro- 
vidence of a God, and who conſiders alſo 
that man 1s a being endowed with an 
excellent intellectual faculty, as well as 
with a power of election in moral good 
and evil, whereby he becomes a proper 
ſubject of reward and puniſhment) or elſe 

| We. 
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we muſt admit the tenets of Chriſtianity; 
and this, not only becauſe of the out ward 
evidence of the facts before- mentioned, 
but alſo becauſe of the intrinſic and eſ- 
ſential properties of the religion itſelf; 
ſince none can poſſibly be produced 
by any age or nation, more excellent 
in reſpect of the propoſed reward, more 
perfect in reſpect of the enjoined pre- 
cepts, more admirable in the means of 
its appointed diſpenſation. 


CHAP. IX. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF THE PROPOSED RE- 
WARD. 


_ TO begin, then, with the reward or 
ultimate deſign of man (that being, as 
we. ſay, the firſt object in intention, 
though the laſt in execution) we find, if 
we recur to the expreſs covenant of the 
law, that Moſes promiſed nothing to the 
Jews, in the inſtitution of their religion, 
beyond the bleſſings of this preſent world; 
the bleſſings of a © fruitful land;” of 
cc plenteous 
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« plenteous ſtorehouſes; of long and 
| healthful lives; of riſing and hopeful. 

generations. All, beyond this, is either 
hidden in myſterious darkneſs, or diſco- 
verable only by learned diſquiſition and 
abſtruſe reaſoning. Hence it was, that 

many who profeſſed their obſervance of _ 
the Moſaic law (the ſect of the Sadducees 
in particular) diſclaimed and rejected 
every expectation of reward after death. 
Among the Grecians, who derived all 
their learning from the Chaldæans and 


» 


Egyptians, the few philoſophers who en- 


tertained ſome imperfect ideas of another 
ſtate after the diſſolution of this viſible ex- 
iſtence, ſtill ſpoke of it as a matter of the 
greateſt doubt and uncertainty, as we 
may perceive by the diſſertations of So- 
crates, and by the writings of Tully, Se- 
neca, and others; and in ſpite of their 
diligent endeavours to find arguments 
in ſupport of the opinion, they were able 


to advance little or nothing upon certain 
grounds : for the arguments in general 


which they adduce, hold good no further 


11 
in reſpect to the human, than to the 
brute, creation. No wonder, then, that 
others, in conſequence of this obſerva- 
tion, deviſed the doctrine of the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls. Others again, ſeeing _ 
that this doctrine could be ſupported by 
no certain evidence or proof, and unable, 
at the ſame time, to deny altogether any 
ulrimate deſign of man's exiſtence, were 
driven to this deſperate aſſertion, that 
virtue was its own reward, and that 
wiſdom alone were an ample ſecurity 
for happineſs amid the keeneſt tortures 
of the brazen bull of Phalaris. Others, 
however, not without reaſon condemned 
alſo this opinion; ſufficiently convinced 


that felicity, and eſpecially ſupreme feli - 


city, could not poſſibly conſiſt in any 
thing, attended with dangers, with mis- 
fortunes, with tortures, and with death ; 
unleſs, indeed, we could contrive to re- 
gulate our feelings by the ſound of words, 
and totally diſcard every real ſenſation. 
They conceived, therefore, that the ſu- 
preme good and ultimate deſign of man 
muſt 
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: mut certainly be found in ſenſual 
gratifications. Men, however, abun- 
dantly and effectually refuted this doc- 
trine, as a doctrine deſtructive to every 
ſeed of honeſty and virtue, implant 
ed in the human heart; reducing, in 
effect, the upright and ſublime views of 
man, to a level with the low and gro- 
veling condition of the brute creation. 
Such was the wandering ſtate of igno- 
rance and doubt in which mankind were 
loſt, at that period when Chriſt intro- 
duced amongſt them the true knowledge 
of their final object: He promiſed unto 
all his followers a life to come; a life 
not only exempt from any future death, 
anxiety, and trouble, but attended alſo 
with the higheſt bliſs. Nor was his pro- 
miſe limited only to the u, of man (the 
future felicity of which they had been 
led, partly upon wild conjectural, partly 
upon obſcure traditional, authority, in 
ſome meaſure to expect; ) but it was ex- 
tended alfo to the body : and this ſurely 
on the ſtricteſt * of Juſtice ; that 
the 
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the body, which is often doomed for the 
ſake of the divine law to fuffer hard- 
| ſhips, tortures, and death, may not fail 
in the end to receive a compenſation. 
Furthermore, the bleſſings, which are 
promiſed, are of no vile and ſordid na- 
ture, like the banquets of which the 
groſſer Jews expect tbeir heaven to con- 
ſiſt; they are not the luſtful indulgen- 
ces which the Mahometans promiſe to 
themſelves as their paradiſe; (for theſe 
are the mere means of relief, peculiarly 
provided, againſt the frailties of this 
mortal exiſtence; the one for the ſupport 
of life in ſingle individuals, the other for 
the continuance of their reſpective kinds; ) 
but they are the bleſſings of a ſpiritual, 
incerruptible, and glorious body; the 
bleſſings of a ſoul, of infinite perfection, 
to know even God and his divine pro- 


vidence, and to comprehend all things 


that may now be unrevealed to us; the 
bleſſings of a will, replete with compla- 
cency and joy, but, above all, continu- 
ally occupied in the contemplation, in 

2 the 
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the admiration and in the praiſe of God: 
Bleſſings, in ſhort, far greater and more 
excellent, than any which the moſt ex- 
alted compariſons in this world can en- 
able us to imagine, or the heart of man 
can poſſibly conceive. 


CHAT. X. 


WE WILL SHEW, BY THE WAY, THE AB- 

_ SURDITY OF THE ASSERTION, THAT 
OUR BODIES, AFTER DISSOLUTION, 
CANNOT BE RESTORED. 


BESIDE the objection which we have 
already anſwered (chap. vii.) it is, fur- 
ther, frequently denied, on the ground 
of abſolute impoſſibility, that the human 
fabric, when diſſolved, ſhould ever be 
identically re-compacted. But the ar- 
gument is groundleſs and abſurd. Is 
it not determined by philoſophers in ge- 
neral, that matter, whatever changes it 
may undergo, does ſtill remain exiſtent, 
and capable of various appearances ? 
And can we then doubt or deny the ſuf- 
Jö 
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ficiency of the knowledge of God, in 
diſcovering the material particles of 
man, however diſtantly and widely ſcat- 
tered? Can we doubt or deny the ſuf- 
ficiency of his power, in re-collefting and 
reſtoring thoſe particles? May not God in 
his own univerſe produce that effect, which 
chymiſts are ſeen to produce in their 
furnaces and veſſels, when they ſelect 
and conſolidate the homogeneous, how- 
ever diſunited, parts? The courſe of 
nature ſupplies us, further, with exam- 
ples, in the ſeeds of the vegetable and 
animal creation, that how much ſoever 
the appearance of the matter may be 
changed, it may ſtill revert to that iden- 
tical form from which it has originated. 
— Nor is it impoſſible to reſolve the dif- 
ficulty which ſome men have contrived 
to raiſe, by their aſſertion, that as in the 
_ firſt place the human bodies are con- 
verted into the food of beaſts and cat- 
tle, ſo again theſe afterwards become 
the food of man. Now the greateſt part 
of our food does not form any part of 

| H our 
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our bodies, but paſſes off in the ſecre- 
tions or accretions of the body; as in 
the inſtances of phlegm and bile; and a 


great part of that which hath a nutritive 


effect, is afterwards carried off by diſtem- 

pers, or conſumed by the internal heart, 
and circumambient air. Hence there- 
fore it is probable that God, who ſo car- 
eth for the dumb animals that he ſuffer- 
eth not one of them to periſh without him, 


may regard the human bodies with pecu- 


liar care, ſo as to prevent any part of 


them, which may become the food of 
_ other human bodies, from being turned 
anto their material ſubſtance, any more 
than poiſons or medicines are; and this 


more eſpecially, as we ſeem inſtinctively 


to know from nature that human fleſh. 


was not intended to be made human food. 
If this however be not ſo, and if our fu- 
ture bodies muſt lay aſide every particle 


which they may have, by any means, ac- 
quired in addition to their firſt and ori- 


ginal conſtitution, the identity of each 
particular body will ſtill remain unaf- 
1 =... ou; 
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fected ; ſince even in our preſent bodies 
we perhaps experience a greater variation 
of our component particles; nay, the very 
butterfly may be comprized in the worm, 
and the ſubſtance of a vegetable or a 
liquid in ſome moſt minute part of mat- 
ter; whence they may afterwards be in- 
creaſed reſpectively into their proper ſize 
and quantity. Since, therefore, theſe and 
many other poſitions may without impro- 
priety be advanced, the re-union of our 
bodily parts, when diſſolved, cannot rea- 
ſonably be thought impoſſible : and men 
of the deepeſt erudition, as, for example, 
Zoroaſter among the Chaldzans, Theo- 
-pompus among the Peripatetics, and al- 
moſt all the ſect of the Stoics unani- 
mouſly, have believed it an event, which 
not only might poſſibly, but would actu- 

ally, come to paſs. 
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S Xl 
THE EXCELLENT SANCTITY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN PRECEPTS, IN REGARD TO THE 
DIVINE WORSHIP, 


THE ſecond article wherein we may ob- 
ſerve the ſuperiority of the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion over all other inſtitutions which either 


are, have been, or ever can be, introduced, 
is that of the excellent ſanctity of its pre- 
cepts in reſpect to the Divine Worſhip, 


as well as to the other particulars en- 


joined. In almoſt all parts of the world, 
as Porphyrius has ſhewn at large, and as 


our modern voyagers aſſure us, the reli- 


gious rites of Paganiſm were replete with 


acts of cruelty. The expiatory virtue of 
human ſacrifices, was believed ſo ſtrongly 


and ſo generally, that neither Grecian li- 
terature or Roman juriſprudence have 


been able to overcome the prejudice. 


This appears from the accounts which 


are given us of the victims that were 


offered up by the Grecians to Bacchus 
e Omeſta, 
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Omeſta, and of the ſacrifices that were 
made by the Romans, of the Grecian 
and Gauliſh men and women to Jupiter 
Latialis. Even their moſt ſacred myſte- 
ries, whether of Ceres or of Bacchus 
(whom they ſtyled, Liber Pater) abound- 
ed with all kinds of obſcenity: as ap- 
peared, when the oath of religious ſecre- 
cy was once broken, and the tranſactions 
began to be divulged; as they are very 
fully, by Clemens Alexandrinus and 
others. The days ſet apart for the honour 
of the Gods, were diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
games and public ſpectacles that Cato 
was aſhamed to be preſent at them. 
The Jewiſh religion, it is true, contained 
nothing in its principles of an illicit or 
immoral tendency ; but ſtill, leſt a peo- 
ple prone to idolatry, as the Jews were, 
ſhould revolt from the true religion, it 
vas neceſſary to load them with ſtrict and 
ceremonious injunctions, which were in 
themſelves of a nature totally indifferent 
and immaterial: ſuch, for example, were 
the animal ſacrifices preſcribed to them; 
— 3 the 
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the lawof circumciſion; the expreſs prohi- 
bition from all manner of work upon the 
ſabbath days, and the reſtrictions that 
debarred them from ſeveral kinds of 
food. Some of theſe ordinances have 
been borrowed by the Mahometans, who 
have added to them a total abſtinence 
from wine. We are taught, on the other 
hand, by the Chriſtian Religion, that 
„ God is a Spirit; and that they who 
_ worſhip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit 
and in zruth;” and in all thoſe “ rea- 
ſonable ſervices,” which without any in- 
junction are obviouſly and intrinſically 


excellent. It requireth «© the circum- 


ciſion of the heart and not of the fleſh”; 
it inſtructeth us to © keep the feaſt” not 
by abſtaining from every work, but from 
unlawful works; to make a ſacrifice not 
of << the fat of bulls” or of © the blood of 
goats,” but of our own blood, if occaſion 
ſhould require it, in teſtimony of the 
truth of Chriſt, It teacheth us to believe, 
that when © we give alms of our goods 
unto the poor, we lend unto the Lord.“ 

e It 
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It enjoineth us not to abſtain from any 
particular Kinds of meat or of drink, but 
ſo to uſe them in temperance and modera- 
tion, that they may conduce to our well- 
being. It commandeth us to ſubdue the 
body by occaſional faſtings, in order to 
keep it in ſubjection to the mind, that 
we may thereby be enabled to purſue 
with more alacrity all ſpiritual exerciſes. 
The main points, however, of Chriſtianity, 
are ſhewn every where to conſiſt in a de- 
vout and holy faith, whereby being diſ- 
poſed to a ſtedfaſt obedience, we rely 
wholly on God, and “ ftagger not at his 
promiſes; and hence ariſeth hope, and 
perfect love towards our God and towards 
our neighbours, ſo that we obey the 
commandments of God not © in the ſpi- 
rit of bondage again to fear,” but that 
our ſervice may be © acceptable unto 
God,” and that we may have him, 
through his unbounded goodneſs, our 
Father and Rewarder. Furthermore we 
are commanded to * continue inſtant in 
prayer, but not for the acquiſition of 
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riches or of honours, or of any of thoſe 


things © which many covet after“ to 
their own deſtruction; but, firſt, for the 


things which may conduce to God's 
glory, and for the ſupply of thoſe tem- 


poral concerns which the wants of our 


frail nature may require; ſubmitting all 
beyond this, to the Divine Providence, 


and reſting patient and content, whatever 
may befall us: but more eſpecially we 


are commanded to pray with all earneſt- 
neſs for the ſpiritual concerns of our eter- 
nal welfare; the forgiveneſs of ſins paſt, 
and the future bleſſings of his holy ſpirit, 
that we may continue unſhaken by threats, 


unſeduced by temptations, in a ſtedfaſt 
courſe unto the end.“ 


Herein conſiſteth the 3 of 


God enjoined by Chriſtianity; and ſurely 


none other can poſſibly be imagined more 
worthy of his divine nature, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP; . 
IN REGARD TO THE DUTIES WHICH WE 


OWE TO ALL MEN, WHETHER FRIENDS 
OR ENEMIES. 


EQUALLY excellent are the princi- 
ples of Chriſtianity in the duties which 
they enjoin us to obſerve towards our 
neighbours.—Born in arms and cradled 
in the ſhield, the religion of Mahomet 
can only breathe forth ſlaughter, and live 
by war. The conſtitution of Sparta, ex- 
tolled as it was above all the eſtabliſh- 
ments of the other Grecian ſtates, and 
diſtinguiſhed even by the ſanction of 
oracular approbation, was directed whol- 

ly to the purpoſes of martial ſcience and 
exploits; and, as Ariſtotle remarks with 
cenſure, the ſplendor of her name con- 
ſiſted ſolely in the ſplendor of her arms. 
Nevertheleſs it is aſſerted by the ſame 
philoſopher, that a ſtate of war againſt 
Barbarians is juſtified, if not eſtabliſhed, 
by the law of nature: whereas, on the 

. contrary, 
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contrary, we doubtleſs were deſigned by 
nature to live in univerſal friendſhip and 
focial intercourſe. Surely then it is alto- 
_ gether unjuſt and indefenſible, that we 
ſhould puniſh with death the murderer of 
a ſingle individual, while the murderer 
of nations 1s known to glory in his deeds, 
and to boaſt of them in public triumph, 
as of great and meritorious exploits. 
From what other ſource, however, did 
the illuſtrious Romans acquire their ce- 
lebrity, than from the wars in which they 
were engaged? wars frequently and ma- 
nifeſtly unjuſt, as their own hiſtorians, in 
regard to thoſe that were maintained in 
Sardinia and in Cyprus, do not ſcruple to 
allow. And indeed generally ſpeaking, 
according to the accounts of the moſt 
celebrated annaliſts, the political princi- 
ples of almoſt all nations never held it by 
any means diſgraceful, to ſubſiſt by plun- 
der and depredation upon all who lived 
beyond the limits of their own territories. 
An unforgiving ſpirit of revenge is actu- 
ally laid down, by Ariſtotle and Cicero, 


as © 
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as a requiſite and commendable princi- 
ple. The public diverſions of the Pa- 
gans conſiſted in the bloody acts of mu- 
tual butchery committed by their gladi- 
ators: the expoſing of their children 
was a common and even daily practice. 
Among the Hebrews, it 1s true, a juſter 
ſyſtem of legal polity obtained ; a purer 
_ diſcipline : nevertheleſs, among a people 
of ungovernable paſſions, occaſional vio- 
lations of the law were winked at, and 
indeed allowed; as at tne time when they 
were juſtly ſent * to ſmite and utterly 
deſtroy ” the ſeven nations in the land of 
Canaan. Not ſatiated with this, they 
perſecuted all who oppoſed or diſſented 
from them, with the moſt implacable 
_ cruelty ; of which even now we may ob- 
ſerve ſufficient proofs in their prayers and 
imprecations againſt all the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity. Their very laws allowed 
them to avenge every injury by ſtrict 
retaliation; and © whoſo meeteth the 
murderer of his kinſman, ſhall ſlay him.“ 
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The law of Chriſt, on the other hand, 


teacheth us that we revenge not injuries 
received, either by word or deed, leſt the 
evil which we condemn in others, we 
afterwards approve by our own example. 
We are to love indeed and to aſſiſt the 


virtuous, but we are to love alſo and 


to aſſiſt the wicked, even as God . mak- 


eth his ſun to riſe on the evil and on the 


good, and ſendeth his rain on the juſt 
and on the unjuſt,” n 


CHAP. XIII. 


IN REGARD TO THE INSTITUTION OF 
MATRIMONY., 


THE. union of the ſexes, whereby the 
human ſpecies is continued, is a ſubject 
well worthy of the higheſt legal conſider- 


ation. We cannot wonder at the great neg- 


le& and diſregard which the Pagans ſhew- 
ed in this particular, when we read of the 


rapes and adulteries committed even by the 


gods, the objects of their worſnip! Nay, 


was it not their practice, alſo, to defend 


and 
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and juſtify by example from the gods 
themſelves, the very crimes of a ſtill more 
infamous, becauſe unnatural, connexion ? 
Was it not for this meritorious act that 
Ganymede of old, and Antinous after 
him, were enrolled in the number of 
thoſe gods? The practice of this ſcan- 
dalous enormity is frequent among the 
Mahometans; and is even thought allow- 
able by the Chineſe and other nations ; 
while the Grecian philoſophers, it ſeems, 
have taken great pains to affix a fair ap- 
pellation to a foul crime. The promiſ- 
cuous enjoyment of all women in com- 
mon, ſo highly extolled by the greateſt 
philoſophers among them, was, in effect, 
the converſion of the whole ſtate into one 
common brothel ; while ſome even of the 
brute animals are ſeen to obſerve a ſort 
of conjugal obligation. Far more juſt 
and reaſonable it is, therefore, that man, 
the moſt excellent and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of all animals, ſhould not be ſuffered to 
derive his origin from caſual and uncer- 
tain parents, to the total extinction of 

| thoſe 
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thoſe mutual ties, the filial and parental 
affections. The Hebrew laws prohibit 
indeed all impurity and uncleanneſs, but 

allow a plurality of wives, and autho- 
rize a man to put away his wife upon 
any, however frivolous, pretence ; as the 
Mahometans at this day often do, and 
| the Greeks and Latins did, to ſuch a li- 
centious exceſs, that we find the Roman 
Cato and the Spartans in general, occa- 
ſionally lending out their wives to other 
men. That moſt perfect law, the law 
of Chriſt, on the contrary, reacheth to 
the very root of all vices; it teacheth 
us that © whoſo hath attempted the 
chaſtity of any woman, or hath looked 
on a woman to luſt after her,” thereby 
becometh guilty ; for God, «© unto whom 
all hearts are open, all deſires known,” 
conſidereth the luſtful criminality of the 
will, independent of the actual perpetra- 
tion of the deed: and as, by all real 
friendſhip we intend a perpetual and in- 
diſſoluble union, he juſtly enjoined us to 
conſider in the ſame light, that union, 
which 


in 

which includeth a full participation and 
mutual connexion both of ſoul and body. 
The fuperior advantage of this inſtitu- 
tion, in reſpect to the proper education 
of children, is a truth as obvious as un- 
deniable. Monogamy was even the 
eſtabliſned cuſtom of ſome particular 
Pagan nations; among the Germans, for 
example, and the Romans: and herein 
the Chriſtians alſo follow their example, 

on a principle of juſtice, in repaying, on 

the part of the huſband, the entire and 
undivided affection of the wife; while, at 
the ſame time, the regulations of domeſtic 
economy may be better preſerved un- 
der one head and miſtreſs of the family; 
and all thoſe diſſentions avoided which 
a diverſity of mothers muſt create among 
the children. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XIV. 


IN REGARD TO THE USE OF OUR TEM- 
PORAL POSSESSIONS. 


ON the ſubject of worldly goods, as they 
commonly are called, it 1s obſervable, 
that theft, in ſome Pagan countries, as 
among the Egyptians and the Spartans, 
was a practice permitted and encouraged. 
Others, again, though they puniſhed an 
act of this kind in individuals, had rarely 
any ſcruple of committing it themſelves, 
in a public and corporate capacity: to 
this purport, a Roman orator was uſed to 
obſerve of his own countrymen, that if a 
general obligation ſhould take place 
among them to reſtore to every one his 
own, they would preſently find them- 
ſelves reduced to their original huts and 
_ Cottages. The Hebrews, it is true, had 
no ſuch allowed practices; but ſtill, that 
the law might in ſome degree adapt itſelf 
to the temper of the nation, they were al- 
lowed © to lend upon uſury to ftrangers;” 
| and 
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and on the ſame account were riches; 
among other inducements, propoſed 
AS a recompence to the righteous and 
obedient. Chriſtianity, however, not 
only expreſsly prohibiteth all manner 
of injuſtice againſt any perſons wWhat- 
ſoever, but further enjoineth us not to 
fix our attention upon objects ſo frail 
and ſo precarious as worldly poſſeſſions: 
evidently, becauſe the mind cannot poſ- 
ſibly pay a due conſideration to two 
diſtinct matters of enquiry, when each of 
them is ſufficient, ſingly, to engroſs the 
vbole man; and when, jointly, they muſt 
often lead him into jarring and repug- 
nant counſels : the care, moreover, and 
the deceitfulneſs of riches, as well in the 
- purſuit as in the poſſeſſion of them, are 
generally productive of a ſtate of ſlaviſh 
and tormenting anxiety, which embit- 
ters all their promiſed pleaſures; whereas 


the real wants and even wiſhes of our 


nature are neither numerous, difficult, 
or extravagant. Not that it is incum- 
bent upon us to caſt into the ſea, as ſome 

1 philoſophers 
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philoſophers abſurdly did, all further in- 
dulgences which God may be pleaſed to: 
beſtow upon us; neither ought we to 
hoard up our money uſeleſsly, or to ſquan- 


der it away unprofitably: we ſhould ap- 


ply it, rather, to the relief of the wants 


of others; we ſhould © give to him that 


aſketh us, and from him that would bor- 
row of us, we ſhould turn not away; 
for ſo it behoveth them to do, who con- 


fider themſelves not the abſolute diſ- 


poſers of theſe things, but the managers 
and ſtewards of God, the Supreme and 
Univerſal Father! We ſhould regard a 

well-placed act of charity as a © treaſure 
laid up for ourſelves in heaven, where 

neither moth nor ruſt doth corrupt; and 
where thieves do not break through nor. 
ſteal.” The primitive Chriftians diſ- 
played, in genuine and undiſſembled 
colours, a ſingular example of this Chriſ- 
tian charity, when © they of Macedonia 


and Achaia made a certain contribution 


for the poor ſaints which were at Jeru- 
ſalem;“ as if the whole world were to 
Lb them 
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them as one united family. We are 
cautioned at the ſame time to let noviews 
of oſtentation or of recompence deftroy 
the beauty of beneficence, for it loſeth all 
meerrit in the eye of God, if it regard any 
Other object than himſelf. Left any one, 
however (which is ſometimes the caſe) 
ſhould allege, as a cloak to his avarice, 
the future apprehenſions of infirmity and 
age; or the fear of eventual misfortunes, 
whereby he may actually be reduced to 
want the aſſiſtance of his preſent ſuper- 
fluities; the law of Chriſt profeſſes a ſpe- 
cial and peculiar care of all who ſhall 
obſerve its precepts : and in order to con- 
firm their ſaith in God, reminds them of 
his manifeſt providence in feeding * the 
| fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the 
earth; and in clothing the graſs and the 
lillies of the field. Diſgraceful thought! 
that man, then, ſhould watch with jea- 
lous caution the goodneſs and the power 
of God ; and ſhould only truſt him as a 
fraudulent debtor, as far as the pledges 
I 2 1 
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in poſſeſſion will ſecure and indemnify 
his ſuſpictous creditor. 


CHAP. XV. 


IN REGARD TO OATHS. 


PERJURY, indeed, is forbidden by 
all laws whatſoever; but the law of 
Chriſt enjoineth us, further, that except 
in caſes of unavoidable neceſſity, we 
ce Swear not at all;” ſo adhering to the 
ſtricteſt truth in all our communications, 
that an oath may never be e or 
exacted from us. 


CHAP. XVI. 
IN REGARD TO OTHER MATT ERS. 


THERE is, in ſhort, no precept of 
particular excellence, recommended ei- 
ther by the writings and philoſophical 
works of the Grecians, or by the opi- 
nions of the Hebrew, or of any other 
nation, which is not compriſed in the 

| doctrine 
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doctrine of Chriſtianity, and indeed au- 
thorized as by divine ſanction: ſuch, 
for example, is the frequent exhortation 
to modeſty, to temperance, to goodneſs, 
to honeſty, to prudence; ſuch again are 
the precepts which concern the relative 
duties of magiſtrates and ſubjects; of 
parents and children; of maſters and 
ſervants ; of wives and huſbands : ſuch, 
eſpecially, are the injunctions laid upon 
us to avoid thoſe vices, which, by a 
ſemblance, as it were, of vir ue, ſo fre- 
_ quently miſled the Grecians and the Ro- 
mans; the vices, I mean, of pride, vain- 
glory, and ambition. But truly and moſt 
completely excellent is that ſum of all 
inſtruction, that ſhort but comprehen- 
| five precept, which teacheth us, that we 
ſhould love God above all things; and our 
- neighbours as ourſelves; in other words 
_ commanding us, that © Whatſoever we 
would that men ſhould do unto us, we 

ſhould do unto them likewiſe,” 


13 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIL 


IN ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION WHICH | 

IS GROUNDED ON THE CONTROVERSIAL 
* DISPUTES, SUBSISTING AMONG THE 
' PROFESSORS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE great diverſity of opinions 
which have been advanced, and the in- 


finite variety of ſects which have conſe- 


quently ariſen among the Chriſtians, 
raay perhaps be an argument with ſome 
men, againſt the boaſted excellence of 
the Chriſtian precepts : But here it is 


obvious to reply, that the ſame effects 


are obſervable in almoſt all the arts 
and ſciences; partly ariſing from the na- 
tural imbecility of the human facul- 
ties; and partly from the unavoidable 
impediments which obſtruct the judg- 


ment in deep and learned diſquiſitions. 
That diverſity of opinions, however, is 


always confined within certain limits, up- 


on which all parties are originally agreed, 


and from which they ſet out in queſt of 
8 ſpeculation 
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ſpeculation and argument. The mathe- 
matician may diſpute upon the poſſibi- 
lity of ſquaring a circle, but it can be no 
matter of diſpute with him, whether or 
not, when equal parts are taken from an 
equal whole, the remainder will be 
equal? And the ſame is obſervable in 
reſpect to the ſtudy of natural philoſo- 
phy, of medicine, and of other ſciences. 
In like manner we may ſay, that the dif- 
ferent opinions of the Chriſtians can 
never ſhake the authenticity of thoſe 
fundamental principles, the precepts of 
Chriſtianity, which -have furniſhed the 
grounds of our higheſt panegyric: and 
herein, eſpecially, the truth of them is 
evident; becauſe, however ingenious in 
the ſearch of new controverſial matter 
the heated diſputants may at any time 
have been; none have ever dared to 
deny chat Chriſt was the author of this 
doctrine, which notwithſtanding, in their 
practice, they have not ſcrupled to re- 
ject. And indeed the abſurdity of ſuch 
2 denial could only be equalled by that 
I 4 | of 
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of the philoſophers who cavilled at the 
colour of ſnow : for as the diſpute in 
the one caſe is inſtantly ſettled by an ap- 
peal to our ſenſes; ſo the preſumption in 
the other, is univerſally expoſed by the 
concurrent teſtimony of all Chriſtian na- 
tions, and of all the books which have 
been written, as well by the firſt teachers 
of Chriſtianity, and by their immediate 
| ſucceſſors, as by all ſubſequent profeſ- 
ſors of it; by men, who have even laid 
down their lives in defence of the Chriſ- 
tian faith. Every impartial mind, there- 
fore, muſt heartily and entirely believe 
in the truth of this doctrine, when it is 
ſo ſtrongly and poſitively authenticated 
by all thefe perſons; juſt as we believe 
in the tenets of Socrates, upon the au- 
thority of Plato, Xenophon, and his other 
fcholars ; or in the ſect and opinions of 
the ſtoics, upon the credit of the ac- 
counts which are given us by Zeno. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY is 
FURTHER PROVED; AND 
FIRST, 


FROM THE EXCELLENCE OF ITS DIVINE 


A Third inſtance of that ſuperiority 
which the Chriſtian religion claims over 
all other inſtitutions, that either are, or 
ever can be thought of, ariſes from the 
manner in which it was delivered and 
promulgated. And here we ſhall natu- 
rally direct our firſt enquiry to the actual 
cauſe and founder of it. The greateſt 
and wiſeſt philoſophers of Greece were 
wont to confeſs openly, their inability to 
make any material progreſs upon grounds 
of any real certainty: they declared, 
that truth was hidden, as it were, in a 
well; and that the mental eye is foiled 
and dazzled by the contemplation of 
divine objects, as the eyes of an owl are 
by the light of the ſun. There was 
moreover, not one among them all, who 


| 
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was not perſonally addicted to ſome par- 
ticular vice or failing; to ſervile flat- 
tery; to ungovernable paſſions; to 
churliſh or cynic impudence. Their 
mutual jealouſy and hatred are plainly _ 
ſhewn in the animoſity with which they 
diſputed about words and trifling mat- 
ters; nor is their indifference in reli- 
gious worſhip leſs apparent, when, al- 


though they believed in one God, they 


were contented to ſet that God aſide, 


and to worſhip other objects, even 


though they did not conſider them en- 
titled to divine honours ; when, in ſhort, 


they only ſquared their tenets of reli- 


gion by the rules of political intereſt or 
of local cuſtom. We may perceive how 


little they could ſay with certainty in 


reſpe&t to the reward of virtue, even 
from that laſt diſputation of Socrates, at 


the time of his approaching death. + 


Mahomet, the founder of a religion 
ſo extenſively eſtabliſhed, is allowed even 
by his followers, to have been a man, 
whoſe whole life was devoted to the moſt 
profligate and abandoned practices. In 

; 4 _ reſpect 
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reſpect to the future reward, which he 
ſaid would aſſuredly be found to conſiſt 
in the ſenſual enjoyments of feaſting and 
of women, he gave no proof whatever in 
confirmation of that promiſe; ſince his 
own body is not even reported to have 
returned to life, but at this preſent day 

lies buried at Medina. 
Moſes, the founder of the Jewiſh law, 
a man of exemplary character, is never- 
theleſs not entirely exempt from cenſure; 
as in the inſtance of his great reluctance 
to obey the expreſs command of God, in 


b undertaking his embaſſy to Pharaoh; 


and again, in that of his diſtruſt in God, 
which the Hebrews allow him to have 
ſhewn, in reſpect to the promiſe of wa- 
ter from the rock. Harraſſed as he was 
continually by murmurings and ſedi- 
tions in the wilderneſs, he himſelf at- 
tained very few, if any, of thoſe re- 
wards, which by his inſtitution he pro- 
miſed to his people: Neither did he 
ever reach that main object of his views, 
the happy land of Canaan. 

Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, on the other hand, is deſcribed - 
by his diſciples as © one without ſin;“ 
and to his enemies he hath juſtly ſaid, 


«© Which of you convinceth me of fin?” 


Whatſoever he commanded that others 


ſhould obſerve, he ſtrictly regarded in 


his own practice. He faithfully executed 
every article of that commiſſion en- 


truſted to him by his father : his whole 
life was blameleſs and without guile; 


of infinite patience under injuries and 


tortures, as he ſhewed in his death up- 
on the croſs ; of infinite love to all men, 


even to his enemies and murderers, un- 


to whom he beſought his father to ex- 
tend his mercy and forgiveneſs. The 


reward which he promiſed to his fol- 


lowers, he himſelf is not only reported, 
but proved, to have obtained, in the full- 
eſt and moſt eminent degree: for many, 
after his reſurrection, beheld him, heard 
htm, and even touched him; he was 


carried up into heaven in the ſight of 
the twelve; and-it is clearly evident that 


he there attained the fupreme dominion 
over 
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over all things, as he afterwards endowed 
his apoſtles with the uſe of all languages 
whatever, and with other miraculous 
powers; according to his promiſe when 
he departed from them. It is wholly 
impoſſible, then, after theſe things, to 
queſtion the faithfulneſs or the ability 
of Chriſt in giving us the promiſed re- 
compenſe. And thus have we exem- - 
plified, in one point, the ſuperior excel- 
lence of the Chriſtian religion above all 
other inſtitutions ; for Chriſt, the found- 
er of it, illuſtrated his precepts by his 
practice, and proved himſelf empowered, 


by his own example, to realize bis pro- 
miſes. 


8 SECONDLY, 


FROM ITS WONDERFUL AND EXTENSIVE 
PROMULGATION. 


- LET bs now proceed to 3 this 
0 doftrine in regard to its progreſs and 
effects: and indeed, if theſe particulars 
8 properly conſidered, it will be totally 


im- 
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impoſſible to call it any other than a di- 
vine inſtitution, if we only admit a 
providence over human affairs. That 
providence would neceſſarily promote 
and encourage to the utmoſt the moſt 
excellent ſyſtem of morality and virtue: 
Chriſtianity then hath certainly received 
that promotion and encouragement, ſince 
we find it propagated throughout all Eu- 
rope, the moſt northern receſſes of it not 
excepted; nor is it leſs ſo throughout 
all Afia and the Aſiatic iſles; throughout 
Egypt alſo, and Ethiopia, and ſome other 
parts of Africa; and laſtly throughout 
America. It is plain, moreover, from 
the hiſtories of all ages, from the Chriſ- 
tian accounts, from the ſynodical de- 
crees, and from an ancient tradition 
which is ſtill preſerved among the Bar- 
barians, in regard to the expeditions and 
miracles of Thomas, of Andrew, and of 
other apoſtles; it is plain, I ſay, from 
theſe concurrent evidences, that this ex- 
tenſive promulgation of Chriſtianity is 

of no modern date, but of the higheſt 
5 antiquity. | 
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antiquity. Clemens, Tertullianus, and 
others, remark how univerſally the name 
of Chriſt was celebrated even in their 
days, among the Britons, the Germans, 
and other the moſt remote nations. Where 
is the religion then, which, in point of 
extenſive reception, can be compared 
with that of Chriſt? The term Pagan- 
iſm is one general deſcription of men, not 
one particular religion. The Pagan ado- 
ration had no ſingle and excluſive ob- 
ject: the ſtars, the elements were wor- 
 thipped by the Pagans ; particular kinds 
of animals were idolized by ſome of 
them, and imaginary deities by others: 
they were not governed by one and the 
ſame law; they were not inſtructed, as 
we are, by one and the fame maſter. 
The Jews, it is true, are widely diſ- 
perſed; but yet they are a ſingle na- 
tion ; neither, did their religion receive 
any great increaſe, in point of numbers, 
after Chriſt's appearance ; their very law, 
on the contrary, is indebted for its prin- 
cipal notoriety to the Chriſtians rather 
than the Jews. Mahometaniſm is, in 
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many places, extenſively, but in few ex- 


cluſively, eſtabliſhed: for Chriſtianity 
obtains in the Mahometan countries, and 
in ſome parts more generally than the 
national religion itſelf; while, on the 
other hand, Mahometans are very rarely 
to be met with in the Chriſtian world. 


$ THIRDLY, 


FROM A CONSIDERATION OF THE 
WEAKNESS AND SIMPLICITY OF THE 
FIRST TEACHERS OF THIS DOCTRINE. 


LET us next conſider, by what in- 


ſtruments or means this rapid progreſs 


was effected, that, in this point alſo, 
Chriſtianity may ſtand the teſt againſt 
all other inſtitutions. Mankind in ge- 
neral we perceive, are naturally inclined 
to imitate the examples of their princes 


and ſuperiors: and this they do more 


eſpecially, when legal or compulſory me- 
thods are at hand to enforce that imi- 
tation. To this the Pagan, to this the 
Mahometan religion, is indebted for its 

| whole 
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whole advancement: Whereas the pri- 
mitive teachers of Chriſtianity were not 
only deſtitute of all authority, but were 
even men of the moſt abject fortunes ; 
fuch® as fiſhermen, weavers, and other 
mean mechanics. The Chriſtian reli- 
gion notwithſtanding; in a period of about 
thirty years, was by their means extended 
throughout all parts of the Roman em- 
pire, and even to the Parthians and the 
Indians. And not in the commence- 
ment alone, but in the continuance of it 
for nearly three hundred years, it was 
ſo ſucceſsfully ſupported and promoted, 
ſolely by the means of private indivi- 
duals, without menaces, without bribes; 
and in direct oppoſition to the utmoſt 
efforts of all civil power and authority, 
that, before Conſtantine embraced Chriſ- 
tianity, it obtained in at leaſt half the 
countries of the Roman world. Among 
the Grecians, all who offered any moral 
precepts and inſtruction to mankind, at- 
tracted at the ſame time the public no- 
tice and regard by their eminence in 
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ſome particular branch of literary ſcience; 
the Platoniſts, by their attention to geo- 
metry ; the Peripatetics by their {kill in 


natural philoſophy ; the Stoics, by their 


ſubtilties in logical diſputation ; the Py- 
thagoreans, by their proficiency in har- 


mony and numbers. Many, moreover, 


had every collateral aſſiſtance which the 
fineſt elocution could beſtow : ſuch were 


Plato, Xenophon, Theophraſtus. No 


arts like theſe had the firſt Chriſtian 
teachers, to recommend tbeir precepts ; 
their language was plain, ſimple, un- 
adorned; they openly and bluntly de- 
livered their inſtructions, their promiſes, 


* their threats. And fince it is impoſſible = 
that theſe means could ever have effected 


the progreſs that was made by Chriſ- 


tianity, we muſt unavoidably infer, that 


the glorious undertaking was accom- 
pliſhed, either by the immediate inter- 
poſition, or by the ſecret benediction, of 
God himſelf; or rather by the joint ope- 
ration of his miracles and his favour. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIX. 
FROM THE VERY GREAT IMPEDIMENTS 
OPPOSING THE RECEPTION, AND FROM 
THE VIOLENT DISCOURAGEMENTS SUP-. 
PRESSING THE PROFESSION, OF THF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


IT ſhould alſo be remembered, that 
the firſt converts to the doctrine of theſe 
poor mechanics, were a people not pre- 
viouſly devoid of any certain ſyſtem of 
religion whatſoever, as the firſt receivers 
of the Pagan and Mahometan inſtitutions 
were known to be; (for in that caſe they 
perhaps might eaſily have been induced 
to receive any that might offer) much 
lefs were they prepared for it by any 
antecedent inſtitution, as the Hebrews - 
were for the Moſaic law, by the cere- 
mony of circumciſion, and by the know- 
ledge of one only God ; but they were, 
on the contrary, a people biaſſed by 
opinions, and influenced by that iecond 
nature, the prejudice of cuſtoms, repug- 
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nant in the ſtrongeſt manner to the novel 
precepts of Chriſtianity : they were, 1 
ſay, early educated and fixedly eſtab- 
liſhed, as well by legal as by parental 
authority, either in the Pagan ſolemni- 
ties, or in the Jewiſh rituals. Another 
and an equal diſadvantage to this doc- 
trine, conſiſted in the extreme ſeverity of 
thoſe calamities, which the converts to 
Chriſtianity were obliged as ſuch to en- 
dure frequently, and to apprehend in- 
ceſſantly. Since therefore we are all by 
nature averſe from ſuch a ſtate of ſuffer- 
ance, it neceſſarily follows, that the in- 
troduction and reception of thoſe tenets, 


to which ſuch calamities were conſequent, 


muſt have been attended with the great- 
eſt difficulty. The Chriſtians were long 


debarred from all offices and civil ho- 


nours. Amercements, confiſcations, ban- 


iſhment, compoſed a trifling part of their 
afflictions: they were condemned to la- 


bour in the mines; they were tortured 
by all the inventions which the moſt re- 


fined cruelty could ſuggeſt: the puniſn- 


ments 
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ments which they underwent, ſo continu- 
ally terminated in death itſelf, that, ac- 
cording to the hiſtorians of thoſe times, the 
fatal effects that were produced by them 
were never equalled, at any one period, 
by the ravages of famine, of peſtilence, 
or of war. The manners of their deaths, 
moreover, were as uncommon as they 
were barbarous ; the unhappy ſufferers . 
were either burnt alive at the ſtake, ſuſ- 
pended on the croſs, or executed by ſome 
other means of equal inhumanity, of 
which we cannot read or even think 
without the greateſt horror. Theſe 
enormities, however, (praiſed as they 
were, with very few, and then only with 
partial intermiſſions, throughout the Ro- 
man empire, almoſt until the time of 
Conſtantine, and in other places even till 
a later period), were ſo far from diminiſh- 
ing the numbers of the Chriſtians, that 
the blood of the martyrs might be called, 
on the contrary, the very ſeed of the 


church; ſo quickly and abundantly new 


proſelytes ſprang up, to ſupply the place of 
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thoſe who were cut off. Here again let 
us draw the compariſon between the 


| Chriſtian and every other ſyſtem of reli- 


gion. The Grecian and the reſt of the 
Pagan hiſtories, exaggerated as they ge- 
nerally are, very rarely mention any in- 
ſtance of martyrdom, in ſupport of a par- 
ticular doctrine; ſome indeed of the 


SGymnoſophiſts (or Indian philaſophers) 


are recorded as inſtances of this kind; 
and Socrates, but very few others, may 
be added to the number: men however 
of their conſequence and character, may, 
doubtleſs, fairly be ſuſpected of having 
been induced, in ſome degree, to make 


this ſacrifice, by the motives of ambi- 


tion and oſtentatious pride, and the ſure 


proſpect of poſthumous celebrity. The 


Chriſtian martyrs, on the other hand, 
were, in general, men of the moſt ob- 


ſeure and humble ſituations in life; 


women alſo, and young perſons of both 
ſexes, who could neither deſire or expect 
reaſonably to immortalize their names: 


amd indeed it is obſervable, in the mar- 


tyrologies, 
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tyrologies, how ſmall is the number of 
thoſe perſons whoſe names are expreſsly 
recorded, in compariſon with the number 
of thoſe who ſuffered in the ſame cauſe, 
and who are only mentioned in collective 
and undiſtinguiſned heaps. Beſides, by 
any trifling ſhew of conformity, as by the 
immaterial act of throwing frankincenſe 
upon the altar, the Chriſtians, moſt of 
them, had it in their power to obtain a 
remiſſion of their ſentence ; but this can- 
not be alleged in favour of thoſe per- 
| ſons who certainly ſcrupled not, in all 
outward actions, to conform implicitly 
to the manners of the people at large, 
_ whatever ſentiments they inwardly and 
ſecretly entertained. The Jews and Chriſ- 
tians therefore are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, al- 
moſt the only inſtances of true and re- 
| ligious martyrdom. Nor even to the 
Jews can we aſcribe this merit, after the 
commencement of the Chriſtian zra ; and 
indeed to few of them before that period, 
if we only compare them with the Chriſ- _ 
tians; of whom a greater number ſuffer- 
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ed death in ſupport of their religion with- 
in 4 ſingle province, than the Jews were 
ever known to do: whule at the ſame time 
almoſt all the Jewiſh ſufferings of this na- 
ture, are compriſed within the times of 
Manaſſes and Antiochus. 
Since therefore in this point alſo, we 
_ perceive the infinite ſuperiority of the 
Chriſtian religion, it aſſuredly behoveth 
us to give it the juſt preference, above 
all other inſtitutions whatſoever : and we 
may reaſonably conclude, further, from 
the immenſe multitude of perſons, of all 
ages, nations, ſexes, and conditions, who 
have chearfully and gloriouſly fallen in 
defence of Chriſtianity, that there muſt 
have been ſome great ſupporting cauſe of 
their aſtoniſhing perſeverance; nor can 
any other be imagined than the light 
of truth, and the bleſſing of God's Holy 
Spirit. METS | 
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IN ANSWER TO THOSE WHO DEMAND Ap- 
DITIONAL AND MORE CONCLUSIVE AR- 
© GUMENTS. 


Ir the arguments hitherto adduced 
in favour of the Chriſtian religion, ſhould 
be thought, by any perſon, inſufficient 
for the purpoſe of conviction, and ſtill 


more poſitive and deciſive proof ſhould 


be required, it ought to be remembered, 
that the different degrees of proof muſt 
depend upon the nature of the different 
ſubjects in diſpute. There is one kind of 
proof in mathematical, another in phyſi- 
cal, a third in deliberative queſtions; and 
a fourth in regard to facts: in which laſt 
kind of queſtion, the judgment muſt be 
formed upon plain and unſuſpected evi- 
dence: for if this ſort of proof were 
_ deemed inadmiſſible, all the uſe of hiſ- 
tory would inſtantly vaniſh ; the ſcience 
of medicine would in great meaſure be- 
come uſeleſs alſo; and, as the parent and 
the child can be mutually known by 
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none other means, all the ſacred duties of 


parental and filial affection would be to- 
tally deſtroyed. God, however, hath 
thought proper to decree, that thoſe arti- 


cles, wherein herequireth our implicit faith 
as a part of that unconditional obedience 
which we owe to him, ſhould not be 


made known to us with that degree of 


certainty which we can obtain in reſpect 
to the immediate objects of our ſenſes, 
or to ſuch queſtions as admit of mathe- 


matical demonſtration: it hath pleaſed 
him rather to make them only ſo far diſ- 


coverable to us, as in reaſon may ſuffice 


to create faith, and to produce convic- 
tion, where the mind 1s not obſtinately 


ſteeled againſt the force of it; that ſo, 
by the Goſpel, as by a touchſtone, he may 


try the temper, and explore the qualities, 


of the human heart. The arguments 


that have here been offered, have been 


found fo ſufficiently convincing to ma- 


ny thouſands of the wiſe and virtuous part 
of mankind, that the obſervation of this 
circumſtance alone muſt make it evident 

to 
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to others, that the cauſe of unbelief con- 
ſiſteth not in the inſufficiency of proof, 
but in the wilful blindneſs of wicked 
men, when they are required to admit 
the truth of any doctrine which militates 
againſt their paſſions: it is difficult, I 
ſay, to treat with indifference and con- 

tempt, the dazzling honours and the vari- 
ous allurements of the world; yet this, they 
know, muſt be expected of them, if they 
allow the truth of Chriſtianity, and conſe- 
quently think themſelves bounden to obey 
the precepts of it. That this is the real 
ground of incredulity we may plainly diſ- 
cover, from the ready credit which they 
give to many other hiſtorical narrations, 
ſupported ſolely by authoritative power, 
without any poſitive marks of their vera- 
city at this day remaining; whereas the 
writings which relate to Chriſt, can ſtill 
produce undoubted traces of 2beir au- 
thenticity, as well in the confeſſion of 
the preſent Jews, as in the exiſtence of 
thoſe Chriſtian aſſemblies which are found 
in all ** of the world; and which, of 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity muſt have been eſtabliſhed upon 
ſome real and original foundation. Since 
then it is utterly impoſſible to aſcribe to 
any human power, the wonderful duration 
and the extenſive promulgation of the 
Chriſtian religion, we muſt conſequently 
attribute theſe effects to the miracles of 
| God, or if theſe be not admitted, we muſt 
ſurely allow it to exceed all miracles, 
that a work of this kind, independent of 
any ſupernatural aſſiſtance, ſhould ever 
be ſo laſtingly and ſo univerſally eſtab- 
—_—_ 7. : 


BOOK 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAP. I. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOKS WHICH 
COMPOSE THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


F the arguments already offered, or 
any which might ſtill be added, ſhould 
be found (as they ſurely muſt be) ſuffi- 
ciently concluſive of the ſuperior excel- 
lence and truth of Chriſtianity, I would 
recommend, in the next place, as the 
means of ample information in every 

particular, a thorough acquaintance with 
the moſt ancient writings which contain 

that religion; I mean the books of the 
New Teſtament, or Covenant, as it may 
more properly be called. It is aſſerted by 
every Chriſtian, that the tenets of his re- 
ligion are comprehended in thoſe books; 
this, therefore, cannot be diſputed with- 
out ſingular injuſtice; for as we credit the 
Mahometans in regard to their Alcoran, 
5 N 
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ſo ought we, in reaſon, to credit all ſes 
whatſoever, reſpecting the identity of the 
books which they declare to comprehend 
the tenets of their reſpective ſyſtems. 
Since then the preceding ſection hath 
proved inconteſtably the truth of Chriſ- 
_ tianity ; ſince alſo it is declared expreſs- 
ly, that theſe books contain the Chriſtian 
tenets, the authenticity of the books, by 
this circumſtance alone, is ſufficiently 


eſtabliſhed : but if a more particular de- 


monſtration be required, we ſhall previ- 
ouſly requeſt the obſervation of that com- 
mon rule, which is conſtantly laid down 
by all impartial judges ; that he who ſhall 

preſume to attack the authenticity of 
writings that have ſtood the teſt of ages, 
unſuſpected, ſhall in the firſt inſtance be 
required to take upon himſelf, poſitively, 
the whole labour of the proof, and if he 
fail therein, that ſuch writings ſhall be 
Rill declared to be authentic, as being of 

intrinſic and independent authority. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


THE BOOKS WERE ACTUALLY WRITTEN 
BY THEIR REPUTED AUTHORS, 


WE conchide, then, that thoſe writ- 
ings, of which the Chriſtians never en- 
tertain a doubt, and to which ſome no- 
minal author is affixed, are in reality the 
reſpective compoſitions of thoſe authors, 
by whoſe names they are diſtinguiſhed : 
Juſtin, Irenæus, Clemens, and other writ- 
ers, ſucceſſively extol them under thoſe 
very titles; and moreover, Tertullian de- 
clares, that even the original manuſcripts 
themſelves were, ſome of them, in his 
time extant: beſides, before any general 
aſſembly or ſynod had been holden, they 
were univerſally received as ſuch by all 
the churches. Neither have the Pagans 

or the Jews ever urged it, as a ground 
of controverſy, that theſe books were not 
the actual compoſitions of their reputed 
authors: nay, Julian confeſſes plainly, 
chat the works which we aſcribe to Peter, 
= 2 Paul, 
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Paul, Matthew, Mark and Luke, were 
certainly written, reſpectively, by thoſe 
very perſons. No man, in his ſenſes, has 
a doubt of the identity of the works 
which are attributed to Homer and to 
Virgil; becauſe of the perpetual teſti- 
mony of the Latins in the one inſtance, 
and of the Grecians in the other. How 
much the rather, then, ought we to be- 
lieve the identity of the authors of theſe 
books, when they are ſupported by the 
concurrent teſtimonies of almoſt every 
nation in the univerſe! 


CHAP. III. 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF SOME OF THOSE 


BOOKS, WAS FORMERLY, BUT UNJUST- 
| LY, SUSPECTED. . 


SOME parts of the das Teſtament, 
as it now ſtands, were not originally re- 
ceived in like manner with the reſt. — 
Such are, for inſtance, the 2d Epiſtle of 
Peter; the Epiſtle of James; and of Jude; 
and the 2d and 3d Epiſtles of Jon: the 
| Elder; 


EDD 


Elder; the Apocalypſe; and the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews : ſtill, however, they were 
ſo received as to be acknowledged by 
many of the churches, as appears from the 
ſacred light in which they were conſider- 
ed by the primitive Chriſtians, who ap- 
pealed to them as to authentic and reli- 
gious teſtimonies. It is therefore proba- 
ble that the churches which did not, at 
the firſt, make uſe of theſe particular 
portions of the New Teſtament, were ei- 
ther totally ignorant of them, or in ſome 
degree doubtful of them; but that, after- 
wards, upon proper information of the 
truth, they began to receive them as the 
other churches had done; and conſe- 
quently we now find them almoſt uni- 
verſally admitted. It is, moreover, im- 
poſſible to aſſign any reaſonable induce- 
ment to a forgery of this kind, ſince 
nothing can be collected from theſe 
writings, which is not abundantly com- 
prehended in thoſe other books of the New 
. Teſtament, which never have been ſub- 
ject to * ſhghreſt ſhadow of ſuſpicion. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THOSE BOOKS, WHICH | 
DO NOT SPECIFY THE NAMES, IS ESTAB- 
LISHED BY THE QUALITY, OF THE WRIT=- 
ERS. | | 


IT is by no means, in itſelf, a ſuffi- 
cient ground of diſbelief in reſpect to the 


Epiſtle to the Hebrews, that the name 


of the writer is not preciſely known : ne1- 
ther can it be a more reaſonable matter of 
objection againſt the two Epiſtles of John, 
and the Apocalypſe, that ſome have a doubt 
whether John the Apoſtle, or another of 
that name, were the writer of them. The 
ſufficient qualifications of an author, in re- 


ſpect to his veracity and his proper know- 


ledge of the facts related by him, are 


much more to be attended to than his 
mere diſcriminative title. And hence it 


is, that we regard the information of ſe- 


veral hiſtorical books, of which the au- 


thors are unknown to us: thus, in the in- 


ſtance 
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Nance of Cæſar's Alexandrian war *, we 
read it well aſſured that, whoſoever the 
writer may have been, he muſt have been 
alive at that period, and converſant with 
thoſe tranſactions. We ought in like 
manner to reſt ſatisfied with the proofs 
which are given us by the authors of the 
books in queſtion, that they were alive at 
that early age of Chriſtianity, and endued 
with the apoſtolical commiſſion and pow- 
ers. Now if any perſon ſhould aſſert, 
that theſe qualifications in this inſtance 
may have been counterfeited, and that 
the very names alſo which are affixed to 
the other writings, may have been, in like 
manner, fictitiouſly aſſigned, he would 
aſſert a moſt incredible poſition : viz. that 


they, who inſti] into our minds, at every 5 


word, the earneſt love of truth and vir- 
tue, have choſen voluntarily and unne- 


»The Alexandrian and African wars are gene- 
rally aſcribed to Hirtius, who wrote the 8th book 
of Cæſar's Comm. de Bell. Gall. but Suetonius 
_ doubts whether he or Oppius were the author of 


L2 ceſſarily 
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ceflarily to involve themſelves at once 
in all the guilt of forgery; a crime not 
only deteſted by all good men, but even 
capitally puniſhed by the laws of Rome. 


CHAP. V. 
THESE AUTHORS WROTE THE TRUTH, 
BECAUSE THEY HAD A THOROUGH | 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE r 
or WHICH THEY TREATED. 


EVERY falſe aſſertion muſt either ori- 
ginate from 1gnorance or from a bad in- 
tention; and ſince it is moſt clearly evi- 
dent, that the books of the New Teſta- 
ment were written by the perſons whoſe 
names are prefixed to them, or by men 
who really were what they profeſs to be; 
ſince, further, 1t 1s not leſs evident, that 
they knew the particulars which they 
relate, neither had they any deſign of 

telling an untruth, it follows, that their 
record muſt be true. Matthew, John, 
Peter, and Jude, were of the number of 

the twelve, whom Jeſus had ſelected, 
ro. © | | that 
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that they might more immediately bear 
witneſs of his life and doctrine; ſo that 
they could not poſſibly be ignorant of 
the facts which they relate. The ſame 
may be ſaid of James, who was either an 
apoſtle, or as ſome will have it, a near 
kinſman of Jefus, and biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem by apoſtolical appointment. Paul 
could not be ſuſpected of ignorance, in 
reſpect to thoſe tenets of Chriſtianity, 
which, as he aſſures us, were revealed 
unto him from heaven by Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf; neither was it poſſible that he, 
or Luke, the conſtant companion of his 
travels, ſhould be deceived in the parti- 
culars that were tranſacted by himſelf. 
Luke, moreover, might eaſily be aſſured 
of the truth of his accounts in relation 
to the life and death of Jeſus, having 
been born in the ſame part of the world, 


and having actually travelled through 


Palæſtine; where, as he relates, he con- 
verſed with the very perſons who had 
been eye-witneſſes of the facts recorded. 
Excluſively of the apoſtles, whom he knew 

Ly: intimately, 
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intimately, there were, doubtleſs, many 
others at that time living, whoſe infir- 
mities and diſeaſes had been healed by 
the ſaving hand of Jeſus, and who had 
ſeen him as well before his crucifixion as 
after his reſurrection. SY 

If then, relying upon the diligent en- 
quiries of Tacitus and Suetonius, we 
ſcruple not to truſt them, in regard to 
the occurrences of times, long prior to 
their own exiſtence, how much more 
juſtly may this writer challenge our be- 
lief, who declares that he derived, per- 
ſonally, the whole of his information 
from the identical witneſſes of the ac- 
tual tranſa&tions.—Mark has always been 
deſcribed as the inſeparable companion 
of Peter, ſo that his writings may be 
conſidered in the ſame light, as if Peter, 
who could not be ignorant of thoſe tranſ- 
actions, had dictated the contents of 
them: beſides, almoſt all the particulars 
related by Mark, are contained in the 
accounts which are given us by the 
apoſtles.—It is equally impoſſible, that 
the 
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the writer of the Revelation could be 
deceived in thoſe viſions, which he af- 
firms to have been ſent down to him 
from heaven ; or that the author. of the 
| Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſhould have been 
deceived in the particulars which he pro- 
feſſes to have received, either from the 
oral inſtruction of the apoſtles them 
ſelves, or from the bleſſed inſpiration of 
God's holy ſpirit. Le 


--:.-"QCWAF. YL 
AND BECAUSE THEY HAD NO INTENTION 
TO DECEIVE. 


WE have in the ſecond place aſſerted, 
that the writers of the New Teſtament 
had no deſign of telling an untruth ; 
and this part of our aſſertion is inti- 
mately connected with what we have 
before obſerved (ſee particularly the 6th, 
7th, and 1oth chapters of the ſecond 
book) when we undertook to eſtabliſh 

generally the truth of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and of the reſurrection of its divine 

L4 Author, 
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Author. It is highly juſt and neceſſary, 
that all who ſhall impeach the validity 
of an evidence, on the ſcore of inten- 
tional deceit, ſhall adduce ſome credible 
and ſufficient reaſon in ſupport of ſuch im- 
peachment. But in the preſent inſtance, 
what reaſon can poſſibly be adduced ? 
If it be alleged that the witneſſes had 
an intereſt in the cauſe, it will be right 
to confider in what reſpect they could 
have that intereſt. We cannot, furely, 
aſcribe their conduct to the hopes of any 
advantage, or to the fears of any dan- 
ger; becauſe, on account of that profeſ- 
fion, there was no advantage which they 
would not forfeit; no danger which they 
would not undergo. We cannot, there- 
fore, conſider it as their own cauſe, ex, 
cept, indeed, in reſpe& to the intereſt 
which they had in promoting the wor- 
ſhip of the Deity ; and this, ſurely, can 
| induce the aſſertion of a falſchood in na 
inſtance whatſoever ; eſpecially in that, 
whereupon the eternal ſalvation of man- 
kind is immediately dependent. The 

perfect 
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perfect purity of their religious tenets, 
and the unexceptionable tenor of their 
own lives, which even their moſt invete- 
rate enemies were unable to arraign in 
any ſingle inſtance, make it wholly im- 
poſſible to ſuſpect them of ſuch conſum- 
mate wickedneſs ; neither was there ever 
any one ground of objection preferred 
againſt them, except that of their ſim- 
plicity and inexperience; circumſtances, 
above all others, the leaſt likely to pro- 
duce either an inclination or a power to 
deceive. In addition to theſe arguments, 
it may fairly be ſuppoſed that if, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, they had been capable 
of a breach of faith, they never would 
have been the voluntary means of re- 
_ cording to the lateſt ages, the inſtances 
of their own miſconduct and diſgrace; 
as they have been, in reſpe& to their 
deſertion and flight, when Chriſt was 
apprehended; and in Peter's repeated 
denial of his Lord. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE OREDIBILITY OF THESE AUTHORS 
DERIVES ADDITIONAL CONFIRMATION. 
FROM THE SIGNAL MIRACLES THAT 
WERE PERFORMED BY THEM. 


SO far from a juſt imputation of any 
breach of faith in the conduct of the 
Apoſtles, God himſelf hath afforded the 
moſt illuſtrious teſtimonies of their vera- 
city and faithfulneſs, by the miracles that 
were performed, according to the confi- 
dent and public declarations of themſelves 
or their diſciples : they ſcrupled not here- 
in to ſtate expreſsly the names and other 
circumſtances of perſons and of places ; 
' fo that the civil powers were fully en- 
abled, by the ſlighteſt attention and en- 
quiry, to aſcertain their veracity, or to 
detect their impoſtures. And here, among 
the reſt, the conſtant and public aſſertions 
which they made, in reſpect to their im- 
mediate and familiar uſe of every lan- 
guage, previouſly unknown to them, 
before many thouſands of men „ out 


of 
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of every nation under heaven; their aſ- 
ſertions alſo, in reſpect to the inſtantane- 
ous cures adminiſtered in the ſight of all 
the people to corporal infirmities: theſe 
inſtances, I ſay, are proofs of their vera- 
city, which deſerve our particular obſer- 
vation. They knew, but they diſdained 
to fear, the inveterate hatred of the Je- 
iſn magiſtrates at that period, and the 
active ſeverity of Roman prejudice a- 
gainſt them; ſo that both the Jewiſh and 
the Roman nation, conſidering theſe 
men as the authors of a new religion, 
were likely to neglect no ground of cri- 
minal accuſation that could poſſibly be 
brought againſt them. Still, however, 
neither Jews or Pagans, in the times im- 
mediately ſubſequent to thoſe tranſac- 
tions, ever dared to deny that miracles 
were performed by the Apoſtles. Nay, 
Phlegon, the freed-man of the Emperor 
Adrian, hath recorded in his Annals the 
miracles of Peter; and the Chriſtians 
themſelves, in the books wherein they 
juſtify the motives of their faith to the em- 

perors, 
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perors, the fenate, and the governors, aſ- 
ſert theſe facts as matters of the moſt per- 
ſect notoriety, and of the moſt undoubted 
authenticity, They even publicly affirm, 
that a miraculous virtue remained inhe- 
rent in their ſepulchres, for ſome ages 
after their deceaſe, though they muſt have 
been aware of the eaſy detection to which 
fuch a declaration, if falſe, would be ex- 
poſed, and of the diſgrace and puniſh- 
ment which they would conſequently 
bring upon themſelves. So frequently 
however, and ſo numerouſly atteſted were 
the miracles performed at the ſepulchres. 
above-mentioned, that they have extorted 
even from Porphyrius an acknowledg- 
ment of their reality. The arguments 
already ofered ought, doubtleſs, to ſuffice, 
but others in abundance concur. with 
them, in recommending the New Teſta- 
ment to our full and implicit confi- 
dence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
AS THE TRUTH OF THEIR WRITINGS born, 
FROM THE MANY PARTICULARS CON- 
TAINED IN THEM, WHICH THE EVENT 
HATH PROVED TO HAVE BEEN DERIVED 
FROM DIVINE REVELATION. 


NUMEROUS are the prophecies ob- 
ſervable in thoſe writings, which human 
knowledge, of itſelf, could never have 
attained, and which, in an amazing man- 
ner, are eventually accompliſhed : ſuch 
for example are the prophecies importing 
the ſudden and extenſive propagation of 
Chriſtianity ; the perpetual duration of 
it; the rejection of it, generally ſpeaking, 
by the Jews; the reception which it was 
to meet with among the Gentiles ; the 
hatred which the Jews manifeſted againſt 
the profeſſors of it; the perſecutions and 


extreme cruelties to be endured by thoſe 


profeſſors ; the ſiege and deſtruction of 
the city and temple of Jeruſalem ; the 
— calamities of the Jewiſh nation. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


| THEN AGAIN, FROM THE CARE WHICH 


SOD WOULD THINK IT EXPEDIENT TO 
TAKE ON THIS OCCASION, TO PREVENT 
ALL FALSE AND SUPPOSITITIOUS WRIT- 
INGS. i 


IF, moreover, we admit the interpo- 
ſition of a Divine Providence in the af- 


fairs of men, in thoſe affairs eſpecially 


which immediately concern the honour 
and worſhip of the Deity, it is impoſſible 
to ſuppoſe that that Providence ſhould 


ever have allowed ſo many millions of 
men (whoſe only deſign was to do God 
| ſervice) to be deceived by the writings 


of impoſtors. Ir is, further, an argument 
of no inconſiderable weight in proof of the 


total deficiency of alljuſt objections againſt 


theſe books, that we find hardly any ſingle 


ſect, among the many to which Chriſtianity 


gave birth, refuſing to receive them all, or 
at leaſt the greateſt part of them, with _ 
very few and immaterial exceptions ; al- 

| — though, 
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though, at the ſame time, ſuch violent 
degrees of mutual animoſity ſubſiſted be- 
tween thoſe ſects, that whatſoever was 
approved by any one of them, was for 
that ſingle, but ſufficient reaſon, diſap- 
proved by all the reſt. 


C HAP. X. 

IT 18s ABSURDLY OFFERED, IN OBJECTION, | 
THAT SOME MEN REJECTED MANY OF 
THESE BOOKS. | 


2ͤ — — 2 „ 


THERE were ſome indeed, but very 
few, among thoſe who were willing to 
be accounted Chriſtians, who nevertheleſs 
thought proper to reject ſuch books of | 
the New Teſtament, as ſeemed to mili- | 
tate againſt thoſe renets which they ex- 
cluſively adopted. Such were they, who 
either through their hatred of the Jews, | 
were accuſtomed, on the one hand, to +3 
blaſpheme the God of Iſrael, the Maker | 
of the world, and to abuſe the Jewiſh 
law; or, through a baſe fear of the miſ- 
_ fortunes to which the Chriſtians were ex- 
Ra poſed, 
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poſed, were, on the other hand, anxious 
to conceal themſelves beneath the cloak 
of Judaiſm, becauſe the profeſſion of that 
religion was admitted without moleſta- 
tion. Theſe very perſons, however, were 
univerſally diſowned by all other Chriſ- 
tians, even during that period, when as 
yet all differences of opinion were tole- 
rated with great charity and forbearance, 
according to the expreſs apoſtolical in- 
junctions, without the imputation of he- 
rely * or irreligion. The vile corrupt- 
ers of Chriſtianity, to whom we firſt al- 
luded, are ſufficiently refuted, we con- 
ceive, by the arguments which proved, 
in a former part of this undertaking, 
(See book i. chap. 3. and ſeq.) the exiſt- 
ence of one true God, the Creator of the 
whole univerſe: and indeed, the very 
books that are received by theſe heretics, 
in order to preſerve in {ome degree the 


* This paſſage will derive particular force from 
the conſideration that Grotius, when he wrote it, 
was under the cruel ſentence of pugonect impri- 
ſon ment. 
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1 
appearance of Chriſtians, make it fully 
evident, as we ſee eſpecially in the Goſ- 
pel of Saint Luke, that the ſame God; 
whom Moſes and the Hebrews werſhip- 
ped, was preached alſo by Jeſus Chriſt.— 
We ſhall find a proper opportunity to 
_ refute thoſe of the ſecond denomination, 
when we ſhall commence our attack 
upon all deſcriptions of Judaiſm what- 
ſoever, as well real as oſtenſible.—In the 
mean time, I cannot help obſerving the 
aſtoniſhing impudence of thoſe who would 
_ depreciate the authority of St. Paul; when 
there was not one of the apoſtles who 
founded a greater number of Chriſtian 
churches than himſelf ; not one, by whom 
ſo many miracles were ſaid to have been 
done at that very period, when, as we 
have juſt before obſerved, the truth of 
the facts might have been eaſily aſcer- 
rained or denied. Now if he really 
wrought miracles, how can we reaſonably 
queſtion the veracity of his relation in 
reſpect to the viſions which appeared to 
him from heaven, and the commiſſion 
which he received from Chriſt? And 
1 M then 
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then it unavoidably follows, that, if 
Chriſt beſtowed on him ſuch diſtinguiſh- 
ed tokens of divine fayour, he could not 
poſſibly have been a promoter of any 
doctrine diſpleaſing to Chriſt, as all fal/e 
doctrines muſt certainly have been. The 
diſpenſation that was given to the Jews, 
releaſing them from their obſervance of 
the formal rites and ceremonies which 
the Moſaic inſtitution had commanded, 
was the ſole ground of objection againſt 
Paul; but what other motive than the 
force of truth could induce Paul to preach 
that diſpenſation, ſince he himſelf had 
undergone the ceremony of circumciſion, 
and was for the moſt part a voluntary 
obſerver of the Jewiſh law: he was, 
moreover, at all times prepared in his 
own perſon, for the ſervice of Chriſtianity, 
to perform greater difficulties than any 


which that law enjoined him, and to en- 


dure greater hardſhips than any to which 
that law expoſed him: his diſciples like- 
wiſe, by his authority and example, 
were inſtructed to act and to ſuffer like 
himſelf. Hence then it 1s evident, that 

| he 
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he ſought not to pleaſe the ear or to conſult 
the convenience of his audience; when, in- 
ſtead of the obſervance of the ſabbath only, 
he taught them © to continue daily in the 
temple;” inſtead of the trifling charges 
which their law impoſed upon them, he 
taught them to bear patiently the loſs of 


ecvery earthly poſſeſſion whatſoever; and 


inſtead of the ſacrifice of the blood of bulls 
and of goats, he taught them to dedicate 

even their own blood, to the ſervice of their 
God. Paul himſelf alſo openly affirms, 
that when Peter, and John, and James, 
perceived the grace which was given to 
him, they gave to him the right hand of 
fellowſhip; and this aſſertion, if it had 
been falſe, he never could have dared to 
utter, as thoſe very men were at that 
time ſtill living, and conſequently able 
to convict him of a downright falſehood. 

_ Excluſively then of theſe two particular 
deſcriptions of men above-mentioned, 
who can ſcarcely be accounted Chriſtians; 
in conſideration alſo of our late remarks 
upon the miracles performed by thewriters 
of the New Teſtament ; in conſideration, 
* M 2 further, 
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further, of the ſpecial interference of 
God's providence in affairs of this na- 
ture ; on theſe additional accounts, I ſay, 
the very ready reception which theſe 
books univerſally met with from the many 
remaining Chriſtian ſects, ought certainly 
to entitle them to a ſufficient claim upon 
the faith of all impartial perſons ; for all 
other hiſtories whatſoever, though unſup- 
ported by teſtimonies like theſe, are con- 


ſtantly received as authentic, unleſs ſome 


ſtrong ground of poſitive objection can 
be alleged againſt them; and not a ſin- 
ole ſhadow of any fair objection ariſes, 


we are well afſured, againſt the books in 
queſtion, 


CHAP. MI. 


Ir IS WITH EQUAL ABSURDITY ALLEGED 
THAT THESE BOOKS CONTAIN FACTS 
WHICH ARE IMPOSSIBLE. 


IN reſpect to the ſuppoſed impoſſibili- 
ties contained in theſe books; that objec- 
tion, if it ſhould be made, muſt fall im- 
n, to * . ſince it hath 

been 


o 
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been already ſhewn that there are certain 
things, which, though they be with men 
totally impoſſible, are nevertheleſs eaſily 
poſſible with God; that is to ſay, thoſe 


things which do not in themſelves imply 


a contradiction: and fince it hath been 


| alſo ſhewn that thoſe particular objects 
of our greateſt admiration, the exertions 


of a ſupernatural power, and the reſtora- 


tion of the dead to life, are, among other 
things, within that deſcription. 


CHAP. XII. 


OR INCONSISTENT WITH REASON. 


NOR are thoſe cavillers more entitled 
to our attention, who aſſert theſe books 


to be incompatible with the principles of 


right reafon: an aſſertion of this kind 
is, in the firſt place, refuted by the infi- 
nite number of able and wiſe perſons, in 


all ages, who have, from the very earlieſt 


period, implicitly relied on their autho- 
rity. Then again, whatſoever points of 


doctrine we have proved to be conſiſtent 
with right reaſon, in the firſt part of this 
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work; the exiſtence, for example, of a 
Deity ; his unity, his infinite perfection, 
his eternity, his attributes of unbounded 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs ; the 
proofs alſo that that Deity created all 
things; that he extendeth his providence 
cover all his works, and over man eſpeci- 
ally ; that he is able, even after this life, 
to reward the faithful and obedient ; that 
it is incumbent upon us to curb our paſ- 
ſions; that all men are related to each 
other as the children of one father ; that 
all men ought, conſequently, to “ love 
one another; —all theſe doctrinal points, 
I fay, are abundantly and explicitly con- 
tained in the New Teſtament. To aſſert 
any thing, beyond theſe, as certain and 
infallible, reſpecting the nature or the _ 
will of the Deity, by the ſole guidance of 
human reaſon, 1s ſufficiently ſhewn to be 
an attempt of danger and uncertainty, as 
well by the many jarring determinations 
of ſcholaſtic diſputants, as by the ſelf- 
. contradictory opinions of particular phi- 
loſophers. Nor is this a matter of ſur- 
priſe; for if men fall into opinions ſo er- 
roneous 
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roneous and ſo widely different in reſpect 
to the nature of their own ſouls, how 
much more unavoidable it is, that they 
ſhould err, when they attempt in any in- 
ſtance to define the nature of that Su- 
preme Being, ſo infinitely above the reach 
of human comprehenſion ! The ſxilful 
politician declares the danger and abſur- 
dity of attempting to inveſtigate the coun- 
ſels of kings: where then is the man 
whoſe penetration 1s ſufficient to juſtify 
a hope of his ſucceſs in diſcovering, by 
his own caſual conjecture, the counſels of 
the King of kings, in reſpect to the diſ- 
poſal of thoſe things, over which his au- 
thority is abſolute and independent ? 
Wiſely then was it affirmed by Plato, 
that the will of the gods can never be at- 
| tained by man without an expreſs oracu- 
lar declaration of that will.” No oracular 
declaration however can poſſibly be pro- 
duced, the reality of which can be eſtab- 
liſhed by more authentic teſtimonies, 
than thoſe which are contained in the 
books of the New Teſtament. It hath 

| T9 not 
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not boo aſſerted even, much leſs hath it 
been proved, that God hath ever com- 
municated unto mankind any particulars 

of his own nature, repugnant to the tenor 
of theſe books: nor can any later intima- 
mation of his will be produced, to which 
our credit can be reaſonably given. Then 
as to the obſervance of any practices or 
cuſtoms, which were either manifeſtly im- 
material, not abſolutely neceſſary, or not 
poſitively wrong, and which nevertheleſs 
were commanded or allowed before the 
Chriſtian æra; in things, I ſay, of this 
deſcription, there certainly can be nothing 
repugnant to the doctrine of the New 
Teſtament, for, in matters of this nature 
all former laws are virtually repealed by 
thoſe of a hr inſtitution. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XIII. 


THE INCONSISTENCIES WHICH MAY BE 

FOUND IN THESE BOOKS, AFFORD NO 
JUST GROUND OF OBJECTION AGAINST 
THEIR AUTHENTICITY. 


THE occaſional points of difference 
which are here and there obſervable, in 
the ſenſe of certain paſſages, are ſo far 
from being, as ſome are apt to make 
them, any ground of objection againſt 
the books of the New Teſtament, that 
they muſt, on the other hand, be al- 
| lowed by every impartial judge, to be ſo 
many additional arguments in their fa- 
vour. The writers of theſe books una- 
nimouſly and univerſally agree, upon all 


material points of doctrine or of hiſtory, 


in the cleareſt manner poſſible: in a 
manner no where elſe obſervable among 
writers of any ſingle ſe& or profeſſion 
whatſoever ; whether Jews, Grecian phi- 
loſophers; phyſicians, or Roman law- 

| — yers. 
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yers. Theſe all of them, nay even per- 
ſons of the ſame ſe& (as Xenophon and 
Plato. were) are not only chargeable 
with numberleſs contradictions of each 
other, but alſo with frequent contradic- 
tions of themſelves ; as if they had forgot- 
ten what they had aſſerted ; or knew not 
what they ſhould aſſert. The writers in 
queſtion, on the other hand, inculcate al- 
ways the ſame articles of faith, enjoin al- 
ways the ſame moral duties, and give al- 
ways exactly the ſame account, in every 
main point, of the life, and death, and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt. Then in regard to 
the trifling and immaterial points of dif- 
ference which occur in them, theſe, very 
poſſibly, may be capable of receiving an 
_ eaſy and exact reconciliation, although 
we, through the ſimilar events of differ- 
ent periods, the ambiguity and plurality 
of the names of men and places, and 
through other cauſes of the like nature, 
may be unable to diſcover the means of 
reconciling them. Nay, theſe very points 
of difference ought alone ſufficiently to 

| vindicate 
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vindicate theſe writers from every ſuſpi- 
cion of impoſture, becauſe it is the con- 
ſtant practice of fal/e witneſſes, to con- 
cur by previous agreement ſo exactly in 
their ſeveral depoſitions, that there may 
not exiſt, even in appearance, the fainteſt 
colour of a difference, Beſides, if any 
light, yet totally irreconcilable, matter 
of diſagreement, were ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy the credit of whole books, there 
would not be a ſingle book, eſpecially in 
hiſtorical matters, which could ever be 
read with the ſmalleſt degree of confi- 
dence. Since, however, in the eſſential 
matter of their reſpective hiſtories, we 
allow the authencity of Polybius, of Di- 
onyſius, of Livy, and of Plutarch, al- 
though we detect them in certain inco- 
herent paſſages; how much more reaſon- 
able it is, that a circumſtance of this 
kind ſhould not be ſuffered to invalidate 
our confidence in men, who were always, 
as their writings prove them, the ſtricteſt 
and moſt diligent adherents to piety and 
truth ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


THE TESTIMONIES OF FOREIGN NATIONS 


CONFIRM, RATHER THAN DISPROVE, 
THE AUTHORITY OF THESE BOOKS. 


BUT however a queſtion may be ſup- 
ported by evidence on the one ſide, there 
yet remains a poſſible mode of refuta- 


tion, by external teſtimonies adduced on 
the other. No ſuch teſtimonies however 
in the preſent inſtance, I am bold to ſay, 


can poſſibly be found; unleſs indeed it 
ſhould be thought allowable to conſider 


in that light, the aſſertions of men who 
. were not born till long after the events; of 
men too, by no means entitled to appear 
as witneſſes herein, becauſe of their open 
and declared averſion from the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity. The very reverſe of this 
objection is, however, in the preſent caſe 
the truth, for we frequently find (although 
this additional proof be not wanted) the 


collateral evidence of other books, 


ſtrongly confirming particular parts of 
e — +4 
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the accounts of the New Teſtament. 
Thus, for example, the crucifixion of Je- 
ſus, and the miracles performed by him 
and by his diſciples, are at once recorded 
by the Hebrews and the Pagans. The 
celebrated writings of Joſephus, pub- 
liſhed about forty years after Chriſt's 
aſcenſion, and extant at this preſent day, 
make mention of Herod, and of Pilate; 
of Feſtus, of Felix, of John the Baptiſt, 
of Gamaliel, and of the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem; with theſe alſo agree the ac- 
counts which are received among the 
Talmudiſts, in relation to the period 
abovementioned. The cruel perſecu- 
tions of the Chriſtians under Nero, have 
been tranſmitted to poſterity by Tacitus: 
books alſo have in former times been 
extant, (as well private compoſitions, 
| like that of Phlegon, as general com- 
pilations, like the public acts to which 
the Chriſtians frequently appealed) eſ- 
tabliſhing by their concurrent teſtimony 
the truth of our accounts, in reſpe& to 
the appearance of the ſtar at the nativity 
of 
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of Chriſt; as well as of the earthquake, 
and preternatural eclipſe of the ſun, when 
the moon was at the full, about the time 
of our Saviour's crucifixion. 


THE SCRIPTURES NEVER HAVE BEEN 
CHANGED OR ALTERED. 


WHAT further can be offered in ob- 
jection to theſe books, in truth I know 
not; unleſs perhaps it may be ſaid with 
that deſign, that they have not remained 
always, as they were originally written. 
They have been expoſed, I muſt confeſs, 
as all other books have been, and have 
ſuffered by having been expoſed, to that 
1nattention as well as aukwardneſs, which, 
in a variety of copies, muſt naturally ren- 
der unavoidable ſome caſual omiſſions, 
additions and changes in particular let- 
ters, ſyllables, and words. Neverthe- 
leſs, becauſe of any difference of this 
kind, which in a long ſeries of years 
could not fail to ariſe among the copies, 
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it ſurely ere unjuſt to controvert the 
validity of ſuch a record or book as the 
New Teſtarnent; when we are at once 
directed, in theſe caſes, as well by cuſ- 
tom as by reaſon, to prefer uniformly 
that reading which is ſupported by the 
molt numerous and moſt ancient copies 
To ſay that all the copies were cor- 
rupted, by wilful deſign or by any other 
means, (and that too, in any of the ma- 
terial points of doctrine or of hiſtory,) is 
a mere aſſertion incapable of proof; nei- 
ther is it ſupported by any later record, 
or by any witneſſes living at the time. 
And as to the aſſertions of men, who, as 
we have juſt obſerved, were born long 
after the events, and who openly de- 
clared the moſt inveterate hatred to the 
Chriſtian name; theſe ſurely cannot be 
conſidered in the light of impartial evi- 
dence, but in that of prejudiced and ma- 
licious calumny. Enough then hath 
been already ſaid, to ſilence that objec- 
tion which attacks the identity of the 
ſcriptures; becauſe, in an aſſertion of 


this 
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of Chriſt; as well as of the earthquake, 
and preternatural eclipſe of the ſun, when 
the moon was at the full, about the time 
of our Saviour's crucifixion. 


CHAP. XV. 
THE SCRIPTURES NEVER HAVE BEEN 
CHANGED OR ALTERED. + 


WHAT further can be offered in ob- 
jection to theſe books, in truth I know 
not; unleſs perhaps it may be ſaid with 
that deſign, that they have not remained 
always, as they were originally written. 
They have been expoſed, I muſt confeſs, 
as all other books have been, and have 
ſuffered by having been expoſed, to that 
inattention as well as aukwardneſs, which, 
in a variety of copies, muſt naturally ren- 
der unavoidable ſome caſual omiſſions, 
additions and changes in particular let- 
ters, ſyllables, and words. Neverthe- 
leſs, becauſe of any difference of this 
kind, which in a long ſeries of years 
could not fail to ariſe among the copies, 

3 it 
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it ſurely ere unjuſt to controvert the 
validity of ſuch a record or book as the 
New Teſtaraent; when we are at once 
directed, in theſe caſes, as well by cuſ- 
tom as by reaſon, to prefer uniformly 
that reading which is ſupported by the 
moſt numerous and moſt ancient copies! 
To ſay that all the copies were cor- 
rupted, by wilful deſign or by any other 
means, (and that too, in any of the ma- 
terial points of doctrine or of hiſtory,) 1s 
a mere aſſertion incapable of proof; nei- 
ther is it ſupported by any later record, 
or by any witneſſes living at the time. 
And as to the aſſertions of men, who, as 

we have juſt obſerved, were born long 
after the events, and who openly de- 
clared the moſt inveterate hatred to the 
_ Chriſtian name; theſe ſurely cannot be 
conſidered in the light of impartial evi- 
_ dence, but in that of prejudiced and ma- 
licious calumny. Enough then hath 
been already ſaid, to filence that objec- 
tion which attacks the identity of the 
ſcriptures; becauſe, in an aſſertion of 


this 
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this nature, eſpecially when levelled at 4 
ſcripture ſo long and ſo extenſively eſta- 
bliſhed, the whole buſineſs of the proof 
may be fairly thrown upon the aſſail- 
ants: ſtill however, in order to expoſe 
further the abſurdity of that aſſertion, we 
will prove, affirmatively, that this pre- 
tended fact of theirs is not only falſe, but 
impoſſible. In a former chapter we have 
 ſhewn inconteſtably, that theſe reſpective 
books were really written by their reputed 
authors; and if this poſition be admitted, 
it follows unavoidably that they are not 
ſuppoſititious. Then again I affirm, 
that no material change has taken 
place in them. A change of that ſort 
muſt have been made with ſome deſign, 
and muſt have produced ſome conſi- 
derable diſagreement between the part 
ſo changed and the other paſſages and 
books which did not undergo the ſame 
alteration. Now this diſagreement is no 
where viſible. On the contrary, as we 
have before remarked, that perfe& and 
univerſal harmony ſo prevalent through- 

out, 
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but; is not more wonderful than it is ob- 
ſervable. Beſides, whenever any work 
was firſt publiſhed, either by the apoſtles 
or by others under their commiſſion, the 
zealous piety of the Chriſtians, and their 
anxious deſire of tranſmitting the entire 
truth to their poſterity, would doubtleſs 
prompt them to preſerve frequent copies 
of it for themſelves: which copies, conſe- 
quently, were diſperſed, as far as the 
Chriſtian name extended, throughout Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Egypt, where the Greek 
language was in uſe; nay, even ſome of 
the original manuſcripts themſelves, as 
we remarked in the ſecond chapter of 
this book, were extant at the cloſe of the 
ſecond century. Any book, therefore, 
ſo repeatedly tranſcribed, ſo extenſively 
circulated, and ſo carefully preſerved, as 
well by the private care of individuals as 
by the general proteCtion of the churches, 
was utterly exempted from the poſſibility 
of an interpolation. We are to remem- 
ber alſo, that, in the ages immediately 

ſubſequent to that period, the books of 
N the 
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the New Teſtament were tranſlated into 
the Syriac, the Ethiopian“, the Arabic, 
and the Latin tongues : theſe verſions are 
at this day extant ; neither do they differ, 
in any one material point, from the Greek 
original. Then again, we have the writ- 
ings of thoſe men who received their in- 
formation either from the apoſtles them- 
felves, or from their diſciples ; and theſe 
we find exactly correſponding, in fre- 
quent quotations from theſe books, with 
the modern acceptation of their mean- 
ing. Beſides, an individual member of 
the church in thoſe times, was never poſ- 
ſeſſed of authority ſufficient to enforce his 
commands, had he wiſhed and endea- 
voured to introduce an innovation: this 
wie may collect very plainly from the free 
and open manner in which Irenæus, 
Tertullian and Cyprian diſſented from 
the moſt eminent men in the Chriſtian 
church. In the times ſubſequent to 


* Under this appellation the Chaldzans and 
Phcoenicians were deſcribed by the ancients. Strab. 
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thoſe of which we have been ſpeaking, 
many characters aroſe, of the higheſt emi- 
nence in learning and in judgment; theſe, 
all of them, after a ſtrict examination of 
the ſubject, received and embraced theſe 
books, as remaining ſtill in their original 
purity. Applicable, in this place, is the 
ſame obſervation which we lately made 
upon the different ſects of Chriſtianity ; 
that all of them, at leaft all which ac- - 
knowledge God as the Creator of the uni- 
verſe, and Chriſt as the Author of a new 
law, receive and uſe the New Teſtament as 
it iseſtabliſhed amongſt us. Now if any of 
them had diſcovered an intention of mak 
ing an interpolation, the reſt would have 
accuſed them of an act of forgery. Be- 
ſides, that no ſect ever roſe to ſuch a 
pitch of licentious proceedings, as to al- 
ter and adapt, at will, the purport of 
theſe books to their own particular tenets, 
is ſufficiently apparent from this ſingle 
obſervation ; that all of them deduce, 
ſeverally, from this very ſource, their ar- 
——— againſt the reſt. Nor leſs ap- 
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plicable, upon this occaſion, as well to 
the material paſſages as to the books at 
large, is the hint which we have already 
given, in reſpect to the Divine Provi- 
dence; (ſee chap. ix.) wherein we repre- 
ſented the inconſiſtent part which the 
Deity would be ſuppoſed to act, were we 
to believe him capable of ſuffering ſo 
many millions of devout and pious men, 
who were ſeeking with the utmoſt earneſt- 
neſs the means of their eternal ſalvation, 
to be betrayed into an error which they 
could not poſſibly avoid. 
| Suffice, then, what hath been danced 
in defence of the books of the New 
Teſtament : books, amply ſufficient, 
themſelves (were they alone extant) to 


lead us to the certain knowledge of "the 


true religion. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOKS or 
THE _ TESTAMENT. | | 


AND now, „ Lnce God hath 3 
thought fit to leave in our poſſeſſions the 
records of the Jewiſh, which was once 


the true, religion, and which ſtill remains 
a teſtimony of no inconſiderable conſe- 


quence in the cauſe of Chriſtianity ; it 


will not be improper to eſtabliſh alſo, in 
this place, the title which h have to 
our belief, That the books of the Old 
Teſtament were reſpectively written by 
their reputed authors, is a fact that will 
admit of the ſame degree of proof as we 
have already given in relation to the 
New. Now theſe reputed authors were 
either prophets, or men equally entitled 
to our fulleſt confidence, from their ſin- 
gular integrity. Such was Eſdras*, for 

NZ example, 


* Eſdras, about the year et Ch. reſtored 5 


the in of laute to the Jews, 5 was therefore called 
the 
4 
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example, who, while the prophets Aggai, 
Malachi, and Zechariah, were ſtill liv- 
ing, is ſaid to have collected all the ſacred 
writings into one volume. I ſhall not here 
repeat what hath been faid in recom- 
mendation of Moſes ; (b. i. c. 15.) but 
while his earlier hiſtory, as we have al- 
ready ſhewn, is ſupported by. numerous 
vouchers from the claſs of Pagan writers, 
the ſacred hiſtorians of a later period are 
by no means leſs fo : thus did the Phœ- 
nician annals make mention of the names 
of David and of Solomon, and of the 
leagues into which they entered with the 
Tyrians. And Beroſus made as frequent 
mention as the Hebrew accounts have 
done, of Nabuchodonoſor and other kings 
of the Chaldæans. The Zgyptian king 

Vaphres, as Jeremiah calls him, is the 
ſame with Apries mentioned by Herodo- 
tus. The Grecian hiſtories abound with 
the names of all the Perſian kings, from 


the ſeeond Moſes, and colleed the holy ſcriptures. 
The Jews, after this, enjoyed a long peace, under 
4 * form of government. | 


Cyrus 
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Cyrus the firſt, to Darius (Codomanus) 
the laſt, emperor of the Perſian monarchy. 
Joſephus alſo, in his writings againſt Ap- 
pion, adduces many other particulars in 
relation to the Jews; to. which might be 
added, further, our former quotations 
from Strabo and Trogus Pompeius. It 
is, however, altogether impoſſible, that 
we Chriſtians, as we profeſs to be, ſhould 
ever call in queſtion for a moment the 
credit of thoſe books, when the proofs of 
a continual and almoſt univerſal refer- 
_ ence from the books of the Chriſtian, to 
thoſe of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, are, in 
the former, ſo expreſsly apparent. Chriſt, 
when he reprimanded, upon various ac- 
counts, the doctors of the Jewiſh law, and 
the Phariſees of his own time, never once 
complained of any wilful or ignorant 
falſchoods, practiſed either by themſelves 
or others, i in regard to the books of Moſes 
and the prophets: and, after his depar- 
ture, if we will conſider duly the exten- 
five or rather the univerſal diſperſion of 
the ews, who, whitherſoever they were 

Na driven, 
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driven, ſtill carefully preſerved and jea- 
louſly protected thoſe books, we ſhall 
find the ſuppoſition as unworthy of cre- 
dit, as it is otherwiſe incapable of proof, 

that any corruptions can ever have ob- 
tained in the material paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture. In the firſt place we are to remem- 
ber the abduction of the ten tribes; (by 
Salmanaſar king of Aſſyria, about the 
year 721 bef. Ch.) and afterwards that of 
the two remaining tribes; (by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the ſecond of that name, king 
of Babylon about the year 598 bef. 
Ch.) Of theſe, when Cyrus after 0 years 
had reſtored them to liberty and allowed 
them to return, many ſettled in foreign 
5 countries. Thouſands of them, were 
prevailed upon by the advantageous of- 
fers of the Macedonians, to migrate to 
Alexandria. The cruelty of Antiochus, 
the civil diſſenſions of the Haſmonæans“, 


che 
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»The difſentions of the chief Jews for the prieſt- 
hood had not been long ſettled by Ptolemy Philo- 
metor * of Egypt, when Simon the high prieſt, 

obtained 
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the foreign wars of Pompey and of Soſ- 
ſius, diſperſed great numbers of them. 
The country of Cyrene, the cities of 
Aſia, Macedonia, and Lycaonla, the 
iſlands Cyprus, Crete, and others; all 
theſe, I ſay, abounded with Jews. The 
immenſe numbers of them which lived 
at Rome, may even be collected from 
Horace, from Juvenal, and from Martial. 
Scattered, therefore, and diſperſed as they 
were, no deceit could poſſibly be praiſed 
upon them all; neither were they able for 
the ſame reaſons to contrive on their part 
any general plan of impoſition. We are 
further to remember, that through the 
care and attention of the kings of Egypt, 
the Hebrew original was tranſlated into 
Greek by the Seventy Interpreters, as they 
are called, almoſt three hundred years 
before our Saviour“. At that period, 
b OE therefore, 


brief the ct power ; with whom began the 
new. kingdom. of the Jews, otherwiſe called the 
Haſaongan. 
* Ptolemy Phil ae. in oenticaler, about the 
year we bef. Ch. 2 the ſcriptures to be 


tranſlated 
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therefore, the ſcriptures became likewiſe 
in the poſſeſſion of the Greeks; in a dif- 
ferent language, it is true; yet ſtill in 
point of ſenſe nearly, if not entirely, the 
ſame. Hence were they again rendered 
fill leſs liable to any alteration. Tranſ- 
lations alſo were afterwards produced in 
the Chaldzan and Semi-Syriac lan- 
guages; the latter of which was the 
language of Jeruſalem. Of theſe tran- 
lations ſome were almoſt immediate- 
ly precedent, others almoſt immediate- 
ly ſubſequent, to the coming of our Sa- 
viour. Then followed the other Greek 
verſions of Aquila, of Symmachus, and of 
Theodotion, wherein, when Origen and 
others after him, conferred them with 
that of the 70 interpreters, no difference 
in point of hiſtorical fact, and indeed 
no material difference of any kind, was 
ever obſervable. Philo, who flouriſhed 


tranſlated into Greek by the /everty interpreters, or 
Seftuagint, as they are generally ftiled, though, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, their number amounted to n- 
-t] i. e. perſons out of each tribe. 
| In 
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in the. reign of Caligula; and Joſephus, 
who lived till later, to the days of Veſ- 
paſian and Titus; theſe, both of them, 
cite the ſame paſiages, as we read them 
at this day, from the books of the He- 
brews. Chriſtianity, moreover, began at 
this period to extend itſelf daily ; and 
this very religion was embraced by many 
of the Hebrew nation: many alſo, who 
were not Jews, had learnt the Hebrew 
language. Theſe therefore, if in any 
material part, I ſay, the Jews had admit- 
ted any falſehood, would doubtleſs have 
been ready to detect and expoſe the in- 
novation, as they might eaſily have done, 
by comparing the ſuſpected paſſage with 
that of earlier editions. We do not, how- 
ever, find this to be the caſe in any ſingle 
inſtance; nay, in all their quotations from 
the Old Teſtament, they plainly and con- 
tinually agree with the Hebrew acceptation 
of the ſame paſſages; now the Hebrews, we 
may well imagine, might ſooner be con- 
victed of any crime whatſoever, than of 
that, I will not ſay of wilful deceit, but 
'P | of 
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of caſual neglect, in regard to theſe books; 
ſince they actually were uſed to copy and 
compare them with ſuch reverential care, 
ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſs, that they even 
numbered the ſeveral repetitions of every 
particular letter. — One additional argu- 
ment, of no deſpicable force, to excul- 
pate the Jews from the charge of having 
purpoſely altered the holy ſcriptufeh, 1 
ſhall here take occaſion to offer in con- 
cluſion; by obſerving, that, from che 
very ſame books which are read and fe- 
ceived by all the Jews, the Chriſtianꝭ 41 
ſo, as they truſt, inconteſtably, do prove 

their own maſter Jeſus Chriſt to be chat 
very Meſſiah who was promiſed of öId 
to the forefathers of the Jewiſh nation. 

The poſſibility of ſuch a proof the Jews, 
no doubt, would have prevented tothe 
utmoſt, when diſſentions had ariſei®be- 
tween them and the Chriſtians, if they 
ever had been able to alter, as tliey 
thought proper, the paſſages of holy writ, 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 
: CHAP. 1. 
A PARTICULAR REFUTATION OF THE SE- 


VERAL RELIGIONS WRECW ern FROM 
THE CRISTIAN. 


HERE i is a certain ſelfiſh ſatisfac- 
tion, very generally prevalent in 
the human breaſt, ariſing from the ſight 
of others in a ſtate of danger, when we 
_ ourſelves are placed above the reach of 
it: from this conſideration, I deſign, in 
the preſent book, to ſhew, that the main 
buſineſs of a Chriſtian in this life, ought 
indiſpenſably to be of ſuch a nature, that 
he may not only congratulate with him- 
ſelf, as far as he is perſonally concerned, 
upon his own diſcovery of the way of 
truth, but that he may extend alſo to 
others yet wandering in the mazes of er- 
rot and perplexity, the benefits of that 
diſcovery, and may render them partak- 
ers of ſo great a bleſſing. This we have 
already 
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already in ſome meaſure attempted in 
the preceding books, inaſmuch as every 
demonſtration of truth includeth, virtu- 
ally, a refutation of error. Since, how- 
ever, each particular religion oppoſed to 
Chriſtianity (the Pagan, for example, the 
Mahometan, and the Jewiſh) ſince each 
of theſe, I ſay, excluſive of the errors 
which they have in common, has others 
alſo peculiar to itſelf, and uſually meets us 
upon certain ſingular and diſtinct grounds 
of argument, it will not, I believe, be 
thought foreign or digreſſive, to inſtitute 
a a ſpecial diſcuſſion of the ſubject with 

each of them; beſpeaking ſolely the can- 
did attention of our readers, totally un- 
biaſſed by any previous ſtudy, unpreju- 
diced by any inveterate habit, (for theſe _ 
I conſider as impediments to a perfect 
judgment) that ſo they may attain a more 
competent underſtanding, and form there- 
upon a more juſt determination of the 
Point in, queſtion, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


AND FIRST, A REFUTATION OF PAGAN=- 
ISM, BY THE PROOF OF ONE SOLE GOD. 
— CREATED 5PIRITS ARE EITHER GOOD 
OR BAD: BUT EVEN THE GOOD ARE 
ENTITLED TO NO WORSHIP, UNLESS IT 

BE PRESCRIBED BY THE SUPREME BE- 
mo. 


IN the firſt place, then, nels 
ample confutation of that abſurd idea, 
| the Pagan plurality of gods eternal and 
co-equal, we appeal to the doctrine 
_ eſtabliſhed in the very beginning of this 
work, reſpecting the exiſtence of One 
God, the ſole and univerſal Cauſe.— If, 
however, the Pagans apply the appella- 
tion of pods to thoſe created ſpirits which 
are ſuperior to man, they muſt neceſſa- 
rily call them either good or evil. If 
they call them good, they ought firſt 
carefully to aſcertain the propriety of the 
appellation, leſt haply they commit a. 
dangerous miſtake by receiving enemies 
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as friends, and treacherous deſerters as 

faithful embaſſadors: they ought ſecond- 
ly, to conſider how reaſonable and requi- 
ſite it is, that ſome manifeſt diſtinction 
ſhould be made between the Supreme 
Deity and theſe inferior beings, in the 
act of religious worſhip : they ought to 
underſtand, further, the relation and or- 
der of theſe beings in reſpe& to each 
other; the particular good to be expected 
from them ſeverally; and the determinate 
portion of divine honour allowed to each 
of them by their ſupreme ruler. From 
the total deficiency of the Pagans in all 
theſe neceſſary points of information, we 
may plainly perceive how doubtful and 
ignorant they are in every particular of 
their religion; we may ſee too, how 
much more ſafely they would act, if they 
would entirely transfer their adoration 
to its only proper object, the ſole Sove- 
reign of heaven and of earth! this, even 
Plato hath declared to be incumbent up- 
on every wiſe man; and the more ſo, 
doubtleſs, we ſhall think it, if we only will 
conſider, 
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tonſider, that, as the good ſpirits are at 
beſt no more than humble attendants upon 
the will of the moſt high God, whoſoever 
obtaineth the gracious favour of the lat- 
ter, cannot fail to ſecure the devoted ſer- 
vice of the former. 


CHAP. III. 


WHEREAS EVEN THE WORSHIPPING OF 
EVIL SPIRITS IS PROVED TO BE THE © 
PRACTICE OF THE PAGANS: A PRAC- 
Ick, UTTERLY DISGRACEFUL AND IM- 
PIOUS. „ : 


IT is ſufficiently evident, however, 
that the objects of the Pagan worſhip 
were not good, but evil ſpirits. In the 
firſt place, ſo far from referring their 
worſhippers to the adoration of the Su- 
preme God, the Pagans aboliſhed all 
adoration of him, to the utmoſt of their 
power; or choſe at leaſt to give their 
own gods, in every reſpect, an equal de- 
gree of worſhip. In the next place, they 
injured and oppreſſed as much as poſſible 

h 1 
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the worſhippers of the One Supreme 
Being, by exciting againſt them the pow- 
er of the magiſtrates and the paſſions of 
the people. The poets recorded with 
impunity the acts of murder and adul- 
tery which had been committed by the 
Pagan deities; the Epicureans denied, 
without moleſtation, the interpoſition of 
a providence ; in ſhort, every religion or 
ſe& whatſoever, the Egyptian, the Phry- 
gian, the Grecian forms of worſhip; the 
Tuſcan * rites and myſteries of Rome; 

all theſe, I ſay, how different and op- 
poſite ſo ever, were readily allowed and 
tolerated. The Jews alone (as we may 
perceive from the ſatires and epigrams. 
of thoſe poets) were a conſtant and uni- 
verſal ſubje&t of derifion : ſometimes, 
indeed, they were even driven: into ba- 


The Etrurians were famous for their ſkill in 
auguries and divinations.—Atqui noſtrorum au- 
gurum & Etruſcorum haruſpicum diſciplinam, &c. 
| ſays Cicero De Nat. Deor. Lib. ii. $ 4.— And 
again, Etruſca diſciplina (i, e, divinatio) in Lib. vi. 

ad Fam, Epiſt. 6. | 

1 niſhment. 
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niſnment. The Chriſtians moreover were 
ſentenced to the cruelleſt and ſevereſt 
puniſhments; nor can any other reaſon 
be aſſigned, poſſibly, for the rigid treat- 
ment of theſe two ſects, than that of their 
adherence to the worſhip of One God: 
which worſhip the Pagan deities, jealous 
rather of him, than of each other, coun- 
teracted and oppoſed'by every endeavour. 
In the third place, the modes of worſhip 


were of a nature little ſuited to a Be- 


ing of goodneſs and of purity: Human 
ſacrifices; naked races up and down the 
temples; games and dances replete with 
_ obſcenity: inſtances whereof are ſeen even 
at this day among the ſavage natives of 
America and Africa, who are ſtill loſt 
in the thick clouds of Paganiſm. Some 
nations, moreover, undoubtedly have 
been and are ſtill known to be avowed 
and intentional worſhippers of evil ſpirits. 
The Perſians, for example, had their 
Arimanius ; the Grecians their Cacodæ- 
mons; the Romans their Vejoves ; and 
„„ O 2 certain 
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certain Ethiopians and Indians worfhip 
others at this day. Proceedings more 
impious cannot poſſibly be imagined ! 
for what is all religious worſhip, but a 
_ teſtimony and acknowledgment of the 
higheſt goodneſs inherent in the object 
to which it is addreſſed ! when offered 
therefore to an evil ſpirit, it is an act of 
falſehood and hypocriſy ; nay, it is an act 
of abſolute rebellion, whereby we not 
only deprive our legal ſovereign of his juſt 
| homage, but even transfer that homage to 
a baſe apoſtate and an open enemy! Some 
indeed are weak enough to imagine, that 
God, as a being of infinite goodneſs, will 
never be provoked to puniſh this rebel- 
lion; a ſpirit of revenge, ſay they, is 
wholly incompatible with the attribute 
of perfect goodneſs. A fatal and ab- 
ſurd idea this! the powers of Mercy 
muſt be limited, that her actions may 
be juſt; and when wickedneſs becomes 
exceſſive, puniſhment as 1t were unavoid- 
ably ariſes out of juſtice. Others again, 

| | not 
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not leſs abſurdly, attempt to palliate 
their iniquity in worſhipping, by their 
_ cowardice in fearing, evil ſpirits. But 
God, who is of a nature infinitely 
good, is alſo of a nature infinitely 
communicative ; and conſequently every 

other nature is produced by him. It 
follows then, that God hath an abſo- 
lute authority over all natures what- 
ſoever ; they being, as it were, „the 
work of his hands,” ſo that not one of 
them can forcibly countera& or contra- 
dict his will. Hence then, it is eaſy to 
collect, that whoſoever enjoyeth the fa- 
vour and protection of Almighty God, 
infinitely great and infinitely good, hath 
nothing to apprehend from all the pow- 
ers of darkneſs ; ſince they only are able 
to prevail againſt him, as God himſelf, 
for ſome good purpoſe, may think fit to 
ſuffer them. Nothing, moreover, can 
our prayers obtain from evil ſpirits, which 
we ought not to reject utterly ; for vice, 
peneath the maſk of virtue, is then moſt 


. dangerous; 
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dangerous; and the gifts of an enemy 
are © a deceitful ſnare.” 


CHAP. IV. 
AGAINST THE PAGAN WORSHIP OF MEN 
AFTER DEATH. 


THERE have been and there ſtill are 
Pagans, who profeſſedly worſhip the ſpi- 
rits of departed men. Now here again 
it were 1n the firſt place highly requiſite, 
that a plain and manifeſt diſtinction 
| ſhould be made between the worſhip of 
theſe ſpirits, and that of the Supreme 
Deity. To offer up our prayers to them 
is a groſs abſurdity, unleſs they have a 
power of granting our requeſts. Of this 
however their worſhippers are by no 
means aſſured ; neither have they any | 
ſingle reaſon to believe, rather than deny, 
the exiſtence of that power. But the moſt 
ſhocking conſideration of all is, that the 
very perſons thus deified are found to 
have been eminent and notorious in the 

practice 
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practice of the greateſt vices. Bacchus 
was addicted to the love of wine; Her- 
cules to the love of women; Romulus 
was guilty of an impious act againſt his 
brother; and Jupiter againſt his father: 
ſo that the worſhipping of them is, in fact, 
the diſhonouring of the true God, and the 
_ greateſt affront which we can offer to 
that holineſs wherein he delighteth ; 
while it affords at the ſame time, as an 
additional encouragement to vices ſuffi- 
ciently alluring of themſelves, the plau- 
ible pom of * : 


CHAP. V. 


AGAINST THE WORSHIP WHICH WAS PAID 
TO THE STARS AND ELEMENTS. 


T HE 8 of the heavenly 
bodies and of the elements, as we call 
them, of fire, water, earth, and air, is a 
ſtill more ancient practice, but a very 
conſiderable error, in the Pagan ſyſtem 
of religion. Prayer conſtitutes the chief 
and principal article of religious worſhip, 

O 4 | but 
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but how, without the greateſt abſurdity, 
can prayer be addreſſed to any other than 


intelligent beings? That the elements 


are not of this deſcription, is in ſome de- 
gree a ſenſible and obvious propoſition: 
and any aſſertion of a contrary nature with 
reſpect to the deſcription of the heavenly 


bodies, were at beſt an aſſertion without 


proof. Their operations, whereby they 
indicate their natures, will afford no ar- 


gument in ſupport of it; nay the very 


reverſe of the aſſertion is ſufficiently evi- 
dent from the appointed and determinate 
courſe to which the heavenly bodies are 
confined, inſtead of that variety of mo- 
tion which free and independent beings 
would adopt.—It hath already been de- 
monſtrated in a former chapter, that the 
courſes of the heavenly bodies are adapt- 
ed to the uſe and benefit of man; hence, 


therefore, man ſurely ſhould diſcover that 


he approacheth, in his better part, to a 
nearer reſemblance of the Deity than 
they; that he ſtandeth in a higher eſti- 
mation with his Maker; and conſequently 
7 | ougnht 
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ought to know that a ſervile ſubjection 
to thoſe objects which God hath given 
for his ſervice, is highly derogatory from 
the dignity of his nature: rather is it his 
duty on the other hand, to offer up to 
God thankſgivings and praiſe on their 
account, which they either are unable or 
uninſtructed to offer for themſelves. 


C HAF. VI. 
AGAINST THE WORSHIPPING or BRUTS. 
ANIMALS. 


A PRACTICE, into which ſome na- 
tions (the Ægyptian in particular) have 
fallen, 1s that of worſhipping the various 
inſenſate animals, which form the brute 
creation. A practice, of all others, the 
moſt diſgraceful to human nature ! Some 
of them, indeed, occaſionally diſcover in 
their actions a certain ſhadow, as it were, 
of intellectual reaſoning ; nevertheleſs, if 
we compare it with the faculties of man, 
that very ſhadow becomes inſtantly un- 
ſeen, if not forgotten, as it neither can 
enable 
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<nable them to articulate or deſcribe the 
ideas that ariſe within them ; they ſtill, 
we ſee, remain incapable of performing 
different kinds of actions; they till re- 
main unable even to perform the ſame 
actions after different manners; much 
leſs can they ever attain to any know- 
ledge of numbers, of geometrical pro- 
portions, or of aſtronomical obſervations. 
— Man, on the other hand, by the in- 
genuity of his nature, circumvents and 
| overpowers every kind of animal, how- 
ever furious and ſtrong; * the wild- 
beaſts of the field; the fowls of the air; 
and the fiſhes of the ſea.” He even ſub- 
jects them, in ſome inſtances, to his ſer- 
vice and obedience; the elephant for ex- 
ample, the lion, the horſe and the ox: 
he derives even from the moſt noxious 
animals a benefit to himſelf, as by ac- 
quiring the means of health from the 
very vipers themſelves. One general be- 
nefit moreover, of which they are utterly 
inſenſible, he certainly derives from all 
of them ; by his Capacity to examine and 

obſerve 
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obſerve the formation of their bodies, 
and the diſpoſition of their reſpective 
parts ; comparing, at the ſame time, as 
well the ſpecies as the genus of one ani- 
mal with another, and hence acquiring 
alſo the knowledge of his own ſuperior 
excellence, from the nobler and more 
perfect ſtructure of the human frame: 
whoſoever will conſider theſe particulars, 
will be ſo far from worſhipping other 
animals as gods, that he will rather ima- 
gine himſelf a kind of Deity as it were, 
appointed over them, in ſubordination to 
the great and Supreme Governor of all 
things ! —— 


CHAP. VII. 


AGAINST THE WORSHIP OF IDEAL AND 
IM MATERIAL OBJECTS. 


WE find it recorded of the Grecians, 
the Romans and others, that they wor- 
ſhipped things that have no real exiſt- 
ence, but are only accidental effects pro- 

duced 
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duced by other cauſes. To ſay nothing 
of thoſe creatures of their barbarous ima- 
gination, their Febris, their Impudentia, 
and other ſimilar deities, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that Health, which they reverenced 
as a goddeſs, is, in fact, neither more or 
leſs than a due and proper temper of the 
parts and organs of the body ; ſo again, 
good fortune is no more than a ſimila- 
rity or concurrence of the actual event 
with that which was anxiouſly deſired. 
The paſſions, in hke manner, of love, 
fear, anger, hope, and other ſimilar af- 
ſections, which ariſe from the conſidera- 
tion of any good or evil, any favourable 
or unfavourable, circumſtance, are no- 
ching more than certain emotions occa- 

ſioned in the heart; for there in particu- 
lar, by means of the blood, the ſoul is 
moſt intimately connected with the body; 
theſe affections, therefore, are not free 
and independent, but ſubject entirely to 
the will, which acts, as it were, hike a 
miſtreſs over them, at leaſt as far as may 
pertain to their duration and direction. 
| The 
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The virtues, under all their different de- 
nominations, that of prudence in the 
choice of what is uſeful, that of forti- 
tude in a ſtate of danger, that of juſtioe 
in abſtaining from another's property, 
that of temperance in the moderate en- 
joyment of pleaſure, theſe, I ſay, and 
others like theſe, are certain inclinations 
towards goodneſs, which grow up within 
us by long exerciſe and habit; and as on 
the one hand they are capable of conſtant 
improvement, ſo, on the other, they may 
be diminiſhed by neglect, and may even 

become utterly extinct within the mind 
of man. Honour (for to this alſo we 
find temples dedicated) is nothing but 
the deciſion of other men upon the ac- 
tions of any individual whom they con- 
ſider as endued with virtue. This, con- 
ſequently, from the natural fallibility 
and erroneous determinations of man, is 
often given to the unworthy, and with- 
holden from the worthy.—Theſe things, 
therefore, as they have no real exiſtence, 
and as, on that account, they cannot be 
compared, 
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compared, in point of excellence, with 
the things which do exift, can neither be 
ſenſible of any prayer, or conſcious of 
any adoration that is offered to them: 
toworſhip them as deities then, is an action 
altogether foreign to every principle of 
reaſon ; while at the ſame time it is our 
indiſpenſable duty, on account of theſe 
qualities, to reverence that Being, who is 

able to beſtow and to preſerve them by 
his gracious benediction. 8 


CHAP. VIII. 


IN ANSWER TO THE ARGUMENT FOUNDED 
ON THE MIRACLES WHICH ARE SAID TO 
HAVE BEEN DONE AMONG THE PAGANS. 


THE Pagans, in order to promote 
and recommend their cauſe, are apt to 
introduce the aſſiſtance of miracles. To 
theſe, however, numerous exceptions may 
be made. Many of them are rejected 
by the wiſeſt of the Pagans themſelves, 
as being either inſufficiently atteſted, or 
obviouſly counterfeited. Several, alſo, of 


the 
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the reputed facts were done either * in a 
corner,“ or by night, or in the preſence 
only of one or two witneſſes, whoſe ſenſes 
and credulity might eaſily be impoſed 
upon by crafty and deſigning prieſts. 
Others again are ſuch, that all the admi- 
ration excited by them was ſolely the re- 
ſult of ignorance in the ſpectators, re- 
ſpecting the natural effect of things, 
eſpecially in regard to occult properties; 
diſplay the powers of the magnet to a 
people ignorant of thoſe powers, and the 

ſame degree of admiration may at any time 
be raiſed: and of this nature were the tricks 
and impoſtures, in which Simon and Apol- 
lonius Tyanzus are repeatedly ſaid to have 
diſplayed ſuch ſingular dexterity. Some 
effects, I confeſs, of a more extraordinary 
kind, which could not have been pro- 
_ duced from natural cauſes by the ſole 
power of human ingenuity, may poſſibly 
have been obſerved among them ; ſtill 
however they were ſuch, that the opera- 
tion of an abſolute ard truly divine 
power, the hand of Omnipotence itſeif, I 

| 7 "Ms 
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ſay, may not have been requiſite for their 
production: they may have been per- 
formed by ſpirits of an intermediate na- 
ture between God and man; the activity, 
the power and the ſubtilty of theſe ſpi- 
rits may eaſily have enabled them to 
aſtoniſn and confound the dull faculties 
of mortals, by a ſudden tranſpoſition of 
far-diſtant objects, and by reconciling 
the effects of oppoſite or diſcordant qua- 
lities. Nevertheleſs, we have already 
ſeen that theſe ſpirits are not good ſpirits ; ; 
and that this religion, conſequently, is 
not a good religion : in confirmation of 
_ which, it may further be obſerved, that the 
Pagans declare themſelves ſubject to the 
power of charms and incantations, where- 
by they are compelled to act againſt their 
inclination; although, at the ſame time, 
che wiſeſt (even of the Pagans) were con- 
vinced, that words cannot really contain 
a compulſive, but only a perſuaſive pow- 
er; which power is proportioned to the 
meaning conveyed by them. As a fur- 
ther proof of their being evil ſpirits, we 
find 


| . 
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find them undertaking to miſlead . % 


bias the affections of men, in contradic- £3 


tion to their earneſt endeavours ; thereby 


becoming the miniſters of wrong, either 
by deluſive promiſes, or by effective in- 


juries: whilſt even the prohibitory laws 


of all civil ſociety conſider ſuch prac- 


tices in the light of witchcraft. We 
cannot, in the mean while, be ſurprized 


at the paſſive conduct of the Supreme 


Being, in regard to the miraculous . 
power of theſe dæmons, fince they,” 
who had previouſly revolted from the 
ſervice of the true God, were little 
worthy of protection from the lying 
wonders and deceitful workings of cle 


devil.“ At the ſame time it is a proof 
of the real impotence of evil ſpirits, that 
no eſſential benefits were ever effected 


by their means. If any were viſibly. e. | 
ſtored to life by them, that life was on 


of a very ſhort duration, and of a ver 
imperfect nature. But now, to conſi- 
der chis ſubject in another point of view, 1 
will admit that miracles, really procecd- 1 85 
e ng 


_ 
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ing from the true fountain of all power, 
have occaſionally been wrought among 
the Pagans. Still, however, it never was 
predicted that thoſe miracles ſhould hap- 

pen as a mean of eſtabliſhing and approv- 
ing their religion; and therefore we may 
fairly argue, that God perhaps effected 
them for other purpoſes, and with very 
different deſigns. To illuſtrate the pro- 
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i bability of this ſuppoſition by example; 
| the miraculous reſtoration of ſight to a 
| blind man, recorded of Veſpaſian, (if it 


really were done) was done with a de- 
ſign to facilitate his advancement to the 


crone, by raiſing the admiration and re- 
> pelt of the people in his favour ; he be- 
ing a choſen miniſter of God's wrath, 
- denounced againſt the Jewiſh nation. 
And thus, in other inftances, the mira- 
= _ cles that have been performed, may 
BY - Poſſibly have ariſen from cauſes of a like 
_ mature, without any interference or con- 
"4 mexion with matters of religion. 


| CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


AS ALSO TO THAT WHICH 1$ FOUNDED 
on THEIR ORACLES, 


THE ſame W are ao for 
the moſt part applicable, in anſwer to the 
argument which oracles are thought to 
furniſh on the ſide of Paganiſm ; but 
eſpecially our late remark, reſpecting 
the propriety and juſtice of the pu- 
niſhment to which thoſe men are aban- 
doned, who diſdain to accept thoſe means 
of information which natural reaſon and 
tradition the moſt ancient afford to every 
individual. Oracular ſentences, more- 
over, are in general ambiguous, and ea- 
ſily capable of an interpretation corre- 
ſpondent with the event, whatever that 
event may afterwards prove: and if, in 
any inſtances, a more expreſs prediction 
hath been given, it is, nevertheleſs, by no 
means concluſive of its being the reſult 
of an omniſcient mind; the event per- 
haps being either aſcertainable from na- 

= tural 
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tural pre- exiſtent cauſes (as future diſ- 
eaſes have been ſometimes foretold by 
experienced phyſicians) or elſe obvious 
at leaſt to probable conjecture, from the 
iſſue generally ariſing out of ſimilar cir- 


cumſtances; the latter mode of prophe- 


cy, we find, has frequently been practiſed 
with ſucceſs by ſkilful and profound 


ſtateſmen. Admitting, however, that 
God did, at times, think fit to render 


even the productions of a Pagan writer 
prophetic of particular events, the com- 
pletion of which could ſolely be depen- 


dent on his will, it tended not in any 


inſtance to the confirmation, but rather 


to the ſubverſion, of the Pagan ſyſtem. 
Such are the prophecies contained in 


Virgil; when, in his fourth 'eclogue, 


taken from the verſes of the Sibyl, he 


unknowingly delineates the event and 


the benefits of the coming of our bleſſed 


Saviour. 
So again, in the ſame prophetic verſes 
it was written, that he who, of a truth, 


ſhould be our king, as ſuch ſhould: be 


acknowleged; 
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acknowledged; and that a prince ſhould 
ariſe out of the eaſt, who ſhould have 
dominion over all things. We find, in 
Porphyrius, a declaration of the oracle 
of Apollo, that other gods indeed are 


ſpirits of an ætherial nature, but that the 


One Sole God of the Hebrews is the pro- 
per object of all worſhip. Now if the 
worſhippers of Apollo conform to this 
declaration, they can be no longer his 
worſhippers; and if they do not conform 
to it, they, in fact, pronounce their own 
deity a liar. Moreover, if the good and 
happineſs of the human race had been 
the end propoſed by thoſe ſpirits in their 
oracular communications with mankind, 
they would have endeavoured, above all 
things, to eſtabliſh univerſally in the 
world, the rules of morality and religion; 
and would have given to all thoſe who 
ſhould regulate their lives thereby, the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of an ample recom- 
pence. No propoſition of this nature 
did they ever make; no recompence of 
virtue did they ever promiſe. Number- 

| 8 P 3 | | leſs, 
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lefs, on the other hand, are the inftances 
which prove inconteſtably that the ora- 


cles have often been employed in praiſ- 
ing the moſt abandoned tyrants ; in de- 


creeing divine honours to wreſtlers and 


to prize-fighters; in tempting and ſe- 
ducing men to the indulgence of illicit 


paſſions, to the gratification of their ava- 


rice, by every rapacious and diſhoneſt 
act, and even to the commiſſion of the 


crime of murder. 


PAGANISM FELL AWAY, or ITSELP, WHEN 
HUMAN SUPPORT WAS WITHHOLDEN 


FROM IT; AND THEREFORE 9 | 
BE THE TRUE RELIGION. 


AND now, exchuſively of what has been 
already offered, we are furniſhed by the 
Pagan religion with a very conſiderable 


argument againſt itſelf, in the ſudden 
diſſolution which it has conftantly and 


univerſally undergone, whereſoever the 
aſſiſtance of human power (as if it thereby 
bon 
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loſt the ſole prop of its exiſtence) has Jar 


ceaſed to ſupport it. If we caſt our 


eyes around throughout the various king- . _ 


doms in which the Chriſtian or the Ma- 


hometan religions are eſtabliſhed, where © 
can we diſcover, except indeed in books, 
the ſmalleſt veſtiges of Paganiſm? Nay, 
hiſtory itſelf informs us, that even in 


' thoſe very times, when the deſpotiſm and 
cruel perſecutions of a Nero or a Domi- 
tian, or when, afterwards, the ſubtilty 
and great abilities of a Julian, were the 
inſtruments employed to uphold the 
Pagan cauſe, even then, I ſay, it was 
found, notwithſtanding, to decline daily; 
not through any violence exerted by its 
oppoſer; not through any means of 
hereditary greatneſs or of diſtinguiſhed 
birth, for Chriſt was generally conſidered 
as the ſon of a* mechanic; not through 
any literary eminence, or the flowery em- 
belliſhments of — for the pri- 


1 See Mark _ vi. ver. 3. and Lake chap. iv. 


Ver. 22, 
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mitive teachers of Chriſtianity were ut- 

| terly devoid of theſe advantages; not 
through any laviſh diſtribution of bribes 
and preſents; for they had none tooffer; not 
oy through any flattering inducements pro- 
poſed by them; for they plainly declared 
on the contrary, that the cauſe of Chriſti- 
anity would require its adherents to fore- 
go with chearfulneſs every comfort and 
convenience, and to ſuffer with reſigna- 


tion every poſſible calamity. Judge then 
the feeble conſtitution of Paganiſm, when 
the efforts of an enemy ſo totally un- 


armed could bring it to the ground !— 


The Chriſtian diſpenſation however, it 
ſhould here further be obſerved, not 
only diſpelled the clouds of Pagan ig- 
norance and credulity, but at the name 
of Chriſt, even the ſpirits of uncleanneſs 


came forth, were rebuked and put to 


filence; and when the cauſe of that fi- 


tence was required of them, they found 


themſelves compelled to own that all 
their powers failed, at the invocation of 


that ſacred name. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 
A REFUTATION OF THAT ABSURD ori- 
NION, WHICH ASCRIBES THE RISE AND 
FALL OF A RELIGION TO THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 


CERTAIN philoſophers have declar- 
od. that the origin and decline of all re- 
ligions are occaſioned by the heavenly 
bodies. Aftrology, however, notwith- 
ſtanding their pretenſions to a perfect 
knowledge of it, is in itſelf a ſcience 
which is treated and ſet forth under 
ſyſtems ſo various and contradictory, 
that the uncertainty of the truth is the 
only article of certain information. But 
here I ſpeak not with regard to thoſe 
effects which reſult from natural and 
neceſſary cauſes, but to thoſe only which 
depend upon the human will. Now the 
will I conſider as a principle of ſuch ab- 
ſolute and innate freedom, as to be utter- 
ly incapable of any outward reſtraint or 


violence whatſoever. If the act of the 


will 
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will were made neceſſarily ſubſervient 
to any outward impreſſion of a forcible 
nature, the faculty of deliberate reaſon- 
ing and the power of deciſive election 
would at once become uſeleſs endow- 
ments; all legal juſtice alſo, and the 
equity of rewards and puntſhments would 
be inftantly annihilated ; for how can any 
act of unavoidable neceſſity, be either 
culpable or meritorious? But, further, 
it is evident that certain acts of the will 
are of an evil nature: if then theſe actions 
originate from any irreſiſtible planetary 
influence, inaſmuch as we believe that 
God himſelf is the giver of that influence 
to the heavens and to all the conſtella- 
tions thereof, we confequently declare, 
that a God of infinite perfection and 
_ goodneſs, is the true cauſe of moral evil: 
and ſince he hath poſitively and expreſs- 
ly afferted his utter deteſtation of evil, at 
the ſame time endowing it with efficient 
and irreſiſtible power in the original 
conſtitution of nature, we charge him 
with having a contrariety of wills, ap- 
10 proving 


ES 
proving and condemning the ſame ac- 
tion, and rendering that effect ſinful, 
which was prompted and produced ' 
by divine impulſe. It is argued by 
others with a greater ſhew of probability, 
that the atmoſphere is firſt affected by 
the heavenly bodies, and that afterwards, 

our bodies are affected by the atmoſphere; 
and thence they imbibe certain quali- 
ties, which may then become greatly in- 
ſtrumental in raiſing correſpondent affec- 
tions in the mind: theſe affections, ſay 
they, continually ſolicit the compliance, 
and frequently bias the direction, of the 
will. This argument, however, admit- 
ted in its full extent, is foreign to the 
preſent queſtion. It is the great buſineſs 
of Chriſtianity to divert the human mind 
as much as poſſible from the ſenſual ob- 
jects which delight the body; and there- 
fore this ſyſtem of religion cannot poſſi- 
bly originate from any bodily affections, 
and conſequently cannot be produced by 
any planetary influence; as, according to 
our firſt 3 it is by thoſe affections 
— on 9. 
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only, that the heavenly bodies act upon 
the mind. The ſageſt aſtrologers, we 
obſerve, exempt all ſuch as are really 
wiſe and virtuous from the influence of 
the heavenly bodies : now (allowing the 
authority of theſe ſage aſtrologers much 
greater weight than the preſent more 
enlightened times can ſeriouſly admit) 
the firſt converts to Chriſtianity are prov- 
ed to come under this exemption in an 
eminent degree, by the whole tenor of 
their lives; and if, further, we admit 
that literary eminence and deep erudition 
can be inſtrumental towards the preven- 
tion of theſe contagious affections of the 
body, the advocates of Chriſtianity have, 
ſome of them, in all ages been intitled 
upon this ground alſo, to conſiderable 
diſtinction and applauſe. Add to this, 
it has always been admitted by the ableſt 
opinions, that the influence of the hea- 
venly bodies is only local in its effect, 
and temporary 1n its duration ; but the 
Chriſtian religion endureth at this day, 
through a period of almoſt 1800 years; 

. _ and 
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and that, not locally, or in one place 
only, but in regions the moſt diſtant 

from each other, and in climates of the 
moſt oppoſite nature, 


CHAP. XIL 
THE MEN OF EMINENCE AND LEARNING 
IN THE PAGAN WORLD VERY PLAINLY 
APPROVED THE MAIN POINTS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY; AND IF THE CHRISTIAN SYS-_ 
TEM CONTAIN ANY THING NOT EASILY. 
CREDIBLE, THE PAGAN 18 ATTENDED : 
WITH EQUAL DIFFICULTIES. 


OUR Pagan opponents are 1n a great 
** diſarmed of all offenſive power, 
in their attacks upon Chriſtianity, becauſe 
ſuch is the integrity and ſo great is the 
excellence of every individual part of that 
ſyſtem, that by its own intrinſic luſtre, 
as it were, it flaſhes immediate convic- 
tion on their minds; inſomuch that the 

| inſtances are numerous, wherein heathens 

are obſerved to have inculcated, feveral- 

Jy, the. very ſame principles and duties, 
Which 
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which are collectively enjoined by our 
religion : they teach us, for example, 
that religion conſiſteth not in ritual ob- 
ſervances, but in a pious diſpoſition of 
the heart: that the intentional adulterer 
is guilty of the actual fin of adultery; 
that we ought not to requite an injury; 
that a man ſhould bè the huſband of one 
wife; that the marriage-covenant ſhould 
be inviolable; that all men ſhould do 
good to all, but eſpecially to the poor 
and needy; that we ſhould abſtain as 
much as poſſible from oaths ; that in our 
food and aur apparel we ſhould limit our 
deſires by the wants of our nature. But 
further ; ſuppoſe that we admit, that mat- 
ters, not eaſily reconcileable to our belief, 
are contained in the doctrine of Chriſti- 
anity: the ſame objection may be made 
with equal juſtice againſt the doctrines and 
opinions of the wiſeſt Pagans; and this we 
have already exemplified (See book i. chap. 
22. and book ii. chap. 7.) in reſpect to the 
immortality of the ſoul, and the poſſible 
re ſurrection of the body. Thus Plato, ac- 


cording 
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cording to the Chaldzan ſyſtem, diſtin- 
guiſhes the Divine Nature into three 
heads: 1ſt. The Father; 2dly, The pa- 
ternal mind, which he elſewhere deno- 
minates an emanation from the Deity. 
whereby the univerſe was made; and 
3dly, The ſoul, whereby all things are 
preſerved, eſtabliſhed, regulated, Ju- 
han, that inveterate enemy of the Chriſ- 
tians, believed the poſſibility of an union 
between the Divine Nature and the hu- 
man; and cited Xſculapius as an in- 
ſtance of the fact, repreſenting him as 
one come down from heaven to teach 
the art of medicine to mankind, 

The croſs of Chriſt becomes a ſtumb- 
ling ſtone and a rock of offence” unto 
many; but to reconcile their minds to 
this circumſtance, I would only with 
them to obſerve the ſtrange accounts that 
are given us, in the mean time, in regard 
to the Pagan deities. Of theſe ſome were 


the ſlaves of kings; others ſmitten by a 


thunderbolt ; others cut in pieces; others 
Founded and diſabled. It muſt further 


l 
| 
| 
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be remarked, that the moſt learned of 
the Pagans themſelves declare, all 
them, that virtue, in proportion to th 
trials and ſufferings which it enduret 


for the ſake of virtue, hath the greater 


cauſe of triumph and rejoicing. I can- 
not better conclude my obſervations on 


this ſubject, than by repeating the decla- 


ration, which Plato, with a kind of pro- 


phetic inſpiration as it were, hath deli- 
vered in his ſecond book De Republica; 
wherein he faith, * * that in order to ap- 
prove the reality and perfection of a man's 


| integrity, It behoveth him _ to di- 
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See further to the ſame effect in Lib. ii. De Rep. 


Page 593, 594+ 


I could not help tranſcribing a ſh ſo re- 
markably applicable to the character of our Sa- 
viour, fo exactly deſcriptive of his real life and ac- 
tions, and perhaps it will be admitted as a fair ex- 


_ ception from that general rule, which, with its rea- 


ſons, I have ſtated in the preface. - 
veſt 
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veſt his virtue of all outward attractions 
and apparent merit whatſoever; ſo as to 
become accounted wicked in the eyes of 
others; to be treated by them as an ob- 
ject of deriſion and abuſe; and to be 
brought, ultimately, to an ignominious 
death. And doubtleſs, upon theſe terms 
alone, was it poſſible to exhibit to the 
world a pattern of conſummate patience 
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- BOOK THE FIFTH. , 


CHAF,L. 


4A REFUTATION OF JUDAISM; WITH A 


PREFATORY ADDRESS TO THE JEWS. 


Fr light of Judaiſm, like the 


. glimmering and doubtful ray which 
gradually opens on our firſt advances from 
a cave of darkneſs, now dawns upon our 
fight, as we ſtruggle into day from the 
black and horrid night of Paganiſm. 
The Jewiſh diſpenſation, however, as it 
{till remains a part, ſo was it, originally, 
the beginning, of the truth. I could 
wiſh, therefore, to beſpeak the candid 
attention of the Jews, that neither -ani- 
moſity or prejudice may influence their 
judgment. They are the deſcendants, 
it is well known, of a holy and devout 
generation; a generation, viſited at ſun- 

dry times by the Divine Favour, as well 


by 
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by the prophets as by the angels of God. 
From that nation aroſe the Meſſiah him- 
ſelf, and the primitive teachers of Chriſ- 
tianity: to them belongs the tree where- 
on we are ingrafted: to them was en- 
truſted the keeping of the oracles of 
God, which equally with them, e value 
and revere; ſending forth with Saint 
Paul, our ſighs and our prayers unto 
God for them, that ſpeedily the day 
may come, when “ the veil being taken 
away from before their eyes, they ſhall 
clearly behold with us the “ fulfilling 
of the law;” and when we, according to 
the prophecies of old, * the inhabitants 
of another city,” ſhall “ take hold of the 
{ſkirt of him that is a Jew,” ſaying, let us 
go up with one accord, and let us wor- 
ſhip together that true and only God, 
the God of Abraham, of Iſaac and of 
Jacob. 
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iT 1s "EVIDENTLY INCUMBENT ON Tu 
JEWS TO ADMIT THAT THE MIRACLES 


OF CHRIST ARE SUFFICIENTLY_ A 
TESTED. 


#2: 


IN the firſt place, then, we would geen 
the Jews, that they will not eſteem any 
circumſtance unfair in the inſtance of an- 
other, which they would eſteem reaſon- 
able in their own. If a Pagan ſhould 
enqutre of them the grounds of their be- 
lief in the miracles of Moſes; what an- 
ſwer ean they make but this? that ſuch 
and ſo invariable the accounts thereof 
have been, that the teſtimony of actual 
eye-witneſſes can alone have given riſe 
to them. So again, the miraculous in- 
creaſe of the widow's oil, by Eliſha; che 

ſudden cleanſing of the leprous Syrian; 

the feſtoration of the dead ſon of che 
Shunafnite to life, and other ſimilar 
events; are, all of them, implicitł be- 
lie ved by the Jews, ſolely becauſe they 
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are tranſmitted to. poſterity by credible 
and proper witneſſes. They readily ad- 
mit the aſcenſion of Elijah by a whirl- 
Wind into heaven, upon the ſingle evi- 
dence of Eliſha; as they deemed it 
the evidence of a man altogether unex- 
exceptionable. Ve, however, produce 
twelve witneſſes, of irreproachable lives 
and characters, in proof of the aſcenſion 
of our bleſſed Saviour; and indeed a 
far greater number, in reſpect to his 
appearance upon earth after death. 
_ Now if theſe things be true, the doc- 
trine of Chriſt muſt neceſſarily be true, 
alſo: and nothing, we perceive, can be ad- 
..duced on the ſide of Judaiſm, which may 
not be applied, with equal or with ſtronger 
force, on the ſide of Chriſtianity, Inde- 
pendently, howeyer, of the weight of teſti- 
 mony, the very Talmudiſts and the Jews 
. themſelves confeſs that miracles were 
. wrought by Chriſt; and this very cir- 
cumſtance ought, doubtleſs, to ſuffice: as 
it is not poſſible for God to mark his 
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approbation of any ſyſtem promulgated 
by man, by a method more effectual, 
than that of the performance of mira- 
cles. 8 


CHAP. III. 


A REFUTATION OF THOSE WHO ATTRI- 
BUTE THESE MIRACLES TO THE ASSIS- 
TANCE OF INFERNAL AGENTS. 


THE miracles of Chriſt have been 
attributed by ſome, to the co-operation 
and influence of evil ſpirits : but this in- 
famous aſſertion, hath already been re- 
futed (book ii. chap. 5.) by obſerving 


that whereſoever the light of Chriſtianity 
appeared, the whole power of evil ſpirits 


was broken and deſtroyed. Then as to 
the aſſertion of ſome others, accuſing 


| Jeſus of having ſtudied witchcraft and 


the magic arts in Egypt, this ſurely car- 
ries with it a much fainter air of proba- 
bility, than that ſimilar accuſation of the 
Pagans againſt Moſes, which we meet 
with in Pliny and Apuleius. Now it 
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does not appear that Jeſus ever was in 
Egypt, except from the writings. of his 
diſciples ; and theſe, at the ſame time, 
particularly mention his return from that 
country, while he was yet an infant; 

whereas, that Moſes did actually paſs a 
conſiderable period of his riper age in 
Egypt, is told us by himſelf and others 
as a certain fact. The Moſaic, however, 
and the Chriſtian diſpenſations very 
ſtrongly exculpate their reſpective au- 
thors from the crime in queſtion, as both 
the one and the other expreſsly prohibit 
all ſuch arts and practices, as being 
cc an abomination to the Lord.” But 
further; if we ſhould admit that, in the © 
time of Chriſt and his diſciples, ſuch 
magic powers did actually exiſt, in Egypt 
or elſewhere, ſufficient to effect thoſe mi- 
racles which are recorded of Chriſt ; ſuf- 
ficient, I ſay, to make the dumb to ſpeak, 

the lame to walk, and the blind to ſee; ſtill, 
however, the Emperors Tiberius, Nero, 
and many others, who ſpared neither 
Pains or expence in inquiries of this 
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nature, muſt inevitably have detected the 


ſource of thoſe miracles: beſides, if the 


Jewiſh accounts be true, that the mem- 
bers of their great Sanhedrim were con- 
verſant in the magic arts, to the certain 
diſcovery and conviction of offenders; 


if likewiſe we conſider the inveterate 
hatred of thoſe very members againſt 


Jeſus, and the jealous eye with which 


they watched that increaſing honour 


and authority which his miracles in par- 


ticular procured to him, they themſelves, 


doubtleſs, would either have employed 


the ſame arts to work ſimilar miracles, 


or at leaſt they would have taken care: to 


render it unqueſtionably evident to the 


world, that all bis pretended miracles 


reſulted not, in fact, from any other 


cauſe. 


CH A P. IV. 4 oftinA 
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THERE is an aſſertion, as impudent 
0 falſe, which nevertheleſs prevails a- 


mon 8 
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mong certain of the Jews, afcribing all 


the miracles of Jeſus to the mere opera- 
tion of ſome myſtical name, which {as 
they tell the ſtory) was depoſited by So- 
lomon in the temple, and was there 
guarded by two lions, for more than 1000 
years; till at length Jeſus found means 
to convey it ſecretly away: now with re⸗ 
fpe& to this very ſingular and ſurpriſing 
circumſtance of the two lions, not a ſin- 
gle ſyllable about the matter do we find, 
either in the books of Kings or of Chro- 
nicles; Joſephus alſo makes no mention 
of it; neither was any thing of the kind 
diſcovered by the Romans, who entered 
the temple, under Pompey, ſixty-three 
years * before the birth of Chriſt. — 

e e e CHAP. 


* At that period, the rapid and extenſive pro- 


greſs of Pompey's arms in Aſia was interrupted by 


Ariſtobulus, who had uſurped the prieſthood from 
his elder brother Hyrcapus, and who had refuſed to 
obey the ſummons Which Pompey had ſent for his 
55 e _ Ariſtobulus, converted che temple 
into 2 garrif on, b ut alter a a fiege "of three months, 
it was taken, [72008 of its defendels lain; 
g _—_— 
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EAT. V. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS WERE EVIDENT= 
LY THE RESULT OF A DIVINE POWER, 
BECAUSE HIS DOCTRINE ENFORCED THE 
WORSHIP OF ONE GOD, THE CREATOR 
OF THE UNIVERSE, 


THE Jews themſelves confeſs, that 
miracles were wrought by Chriſt; and 


this ſingle propoſition being once admit- 


ted, I maintain that all men are conſe- 
quently bounden, by the very law of 
Moſes, to believe in Chriſt. It hath been 
declared by God, in the 18th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, that he would raiſe up 
other prophets alſo, after Moſes ; and 


unto them „ ſhall my people hearken, 4 


ſaith the Lord; at the ſame time de- 


Pompey entered this great ſanctuary (ſays Gold- 
ſmith) with a mixture of reſolution and fear, and 
though he went with an eager curioſity into the 
Holy of Holies, yet he ſhewed ſo much veneration 


for the place, that he forbore to touch any of the 


vaſt treaſures depoſited there. | 
nouncing 
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nouncing very heavy puniſhments, in caſe 
of diſobedience to this injunction. Now 
the ſureſt indications of a prophet, the 
moſt excellent proofs of a divine miſſion 
that can -poſſibly be imagined, are mira- 
cles. It hath alſo been declared, in the 
13th chapter of the ſame book, that if 
any one ſhould appear amongſt us as a 
prophet, and ſhould give © ſigns and 
wonders ” unto us, nevertheleſs we ſhould 
not hearken unto him, if ever he entice 
the people, ſaying, © let us go after 

other gods, and let us ſerve them ;” for 
God permitteth thofe ſigns and wonders 
to be given, merely that he may prove 
the ſincerity and firmneſs of his people 
in the worſhip of the true God. From 
a due collation of theſe paſſages, the He- 
brew expoſitors very properly infer, that 
it is our duty to believe in every one who 
worketh miracles, anleſs indeed he ſeek 
to miſtead us from the worſhip of the 
true God : becauſe in that caſe only, we 
are cautioned not to truſt in miracles, 
however ſpecious and authentic they may 
bs . ſeem. 
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ſeem. Jeſus, however, fo far from being 
in any inſtance a ſeducer of the people 
to the worſhip of falſe gods, expreſshy 


prohibited on the contrary, every prac- 
tice of that nature, as being the greateſt 


af all poſſible ſins againſt God; and 


ſtrictly enjoined us alſo to reverence the 
writings of Moſes, and of the prophets 


who came after him: no juſt objection 


therefore can poſſibly be raiſed againſt 
bis miracles ; for, though ſome may think 


proper to allege the partial diſagreements 
which occur between the law of Chrift 
and that of Moſes, we ſhall prove that 


ground of argument to be fas ane ifi- 
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W020 CHAP. VL: * 


An ANSWER TO THAT OBJECTION WHICH 

Is FOUNDED UPON THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE LAW OF MOSES AND THE 
IA OF JESUS: POINTING OUT "THE | 
"POSSIBILITY OF ANOTHER SUBSEQUENT 
INSTITUTION, MORE EXCELLENT THAN 
4 OF MOSES. 


40 -IT is a onda, laid down by the Jewiſh 
Rabbins themſelves, that every precept 
whatſoever, except that which regards 
the worſhip of one god, may be broken 
without fear of puniſhment, hen a pro- 
phet (by which is underſtood a worker 
of miracles) ſhall authorize the violation: 
The power of legiſlation which God in- 
dependently poſſeſſed, and which by the 
hand of Moſes he exerted, did not after- 
wards depart from him; and, doubtleſs, 
every independent legiſlator, whatever 
laws he may enact, is ſtill at liberty, at 
any future period, to repeal and to re- 
verſe thoſe laws. In e againſt 
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this, 
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this, it is no argument to ſay that the 
Divine Being is immutable; for the queſ- 
tion here does not concern the intrinſic 
nature, but the works of God. The ele- 
ment of light, the periods of youth and 
age, the ſeaſons of the year, are the works 
of God; yet all theſe are ſubject to per- 
petual changes. The Almighty permit- 
ted Adam, heretofore, to eat of all the 
other fruits of Paradiſe, but charged him 
to abſtain from the fruit of one particular 
tree. Does man preſume to aſk the rea- 
ſon? In the will of the Almighty he ſhall 
find his anſwer. The general command- 
ment of God is, „ Thou ſhalt do no 
murder :” nevertheleſs the Lord com- 
manded Abraham to ſlay his ſon. Of 
the ſacrifices alſo, which were offered 
unto him apart from the tabernacle, it 
pleaſed him to accept ſome, and to reject 
others. Independently, however, of theſe 
and other inſtances, in which the will of 
God has occaſionally deviated from the 
general tenor of that will, although 
we may allow the law of Moſes to be 
1 good, 


„ 

good, we do not thereby exclude the poſſi- 
bility of greater excellence in ſome future 
inſtitution. The fond parent frequently 
deſcends to the imperfect language of his 
infant- children; overlooks the little faults 
of their early years; and bribes them, 
with cakes and ſweetmeats, to liſten to 
inſtruction: but then, as they gradually 
attain a riper age, he carefully corrects 
that language, inſtructs them how to ſpeak 
with propriety, inſtils into their minds 
every precept and principle of goodneſs, 
and places in their view, the beauty 
and the rewards of virtue. But now, in 
order to demonſtrate that the precepts of 
the firſt covenant * are not faultleſs,” it 

will be ſufficient only to obſerve, that 
many pious men of thoſe times did actu- 
ally exhibit in the tenor of heir own lives, 
a more perfect rule of conduct, a more 
excellent ſyſtem of moral and religious 
duties. Moſes, for example, while his 
people were permitted to take perſonal, 

as well as judicial, vengeance for any in- 
jury received, ſtil] made himſelf, in his 

own 
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own inſtance, an earneſt interceſſor for 


his enemies, under all their moſt cruel 


abuſes and moſt injurious perſecutions. 


So again, we ſee the ready diſpoſition ol 


David to ſave and to pardon his rebel- 
lious ſon; we ſee alſo his exemplary pa- 
tience and forbearance, when inſulted by 
the curſes of Shimei. Not a ſingle in- 


ſtance do we find, of any good man avail- 


ing himfelf of the cuſtom of divorce, al- 
though the laws would have warranted 
the practice. Laws, in ſhort, muſt be 
adapted to the temper of the people at 


large; and conſequently the condition in 


which the Jews then were, made it re- 
quiſite that ſome things ſhould remain 


. unnoticed for the preſent ; the entire re- 


formation of which was to be the work 
of a more perfect inſtitution, at that fu- 
ture period, when God ſhould be graci- 
ouſly pleaſed, by a more powerful opera- 
tion of his ſpirit, to collect unto himſelf 


2 new people out of all the nations of the 
earth. I cannot help obſerving further, 
that even thoſe rewards which are openly 


propoſed 


= 

propoſed by the Moſaic diſpenſation, are 
only of a limited and temporal nature; 
all men, therefore, muſt admit the poſſi- 
bility of ſome better future inſtitution, 
holding forth, as the law of Chriſt hath 
nom done, the better promiſes of eternal 
and immortal rewards; and theſe, not 
ſhewn'to us © as through a glaſs darkly,” 
but by _ and — revelation. 
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jx8vs, dms ON EARTH, CONFORMED 
STRICTLY WITH THE LAW OF MOSES; 
AND ONLY THE MERE CEREMONIES EN- 
JOINED BY IT, WHICH OF COURSE HAD 
NO INTRINSIC MORAL GOODNESS IN 
THEM, WERE AFTERWARDS ABOLISHED. 


IN order to evince the injuſtice and 
infamy of thoſe Jews who were contem- 
porary with our Saviour, 1t ought here, 
by the way, to be obſerved, that all that 
_ cruelty of treatment, that ſeverity of 
— which they made him under- 
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go, was wholly unprovoked on his part 
by any ſingle offence againſt their laws. 
He was circumciſed as they were; he 
obſerved the ſame reſtrictions with regard 
to food, and the ſame cuſtoms with re- 
gard to dreſs, which the Jews themſelves 
did ; he ſent the lepers whom he cleanſed 
to the prieſts; and kept, with religious 
obſeryance, their paſſovers and other ſo- 
lemn feaſts. If indeed he healed any on 
the ſabbath day, he juſtified the action 
not only on the ground of law, but on 
that of general and received opinion : 
and it was not till after his aſcenſion in- 
to heaven, that he firſt began to publiſh 
to the world the abrogation of particular 
Jewiſh ordinances; at that bleſſed period, 
having triumphed over death, he gave to 
his apoſtles that eminent and diftinguiſh- 
ed miracle, the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, 
thereby proving that he had obtained 
the abſolute dominion over all things, 
and conſequently poſſeſſed an indepen- 
dent right of legiflation; according to 
g the 
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the prophecy ® of Daniel, which declared, 
that, ſoon after the deſtruction of the 
kingdoms of Syria, and of Egypt, (the 


latter of which happened in the days of 


Auguſtus) unto a man, lowly in appear- 
ance, and of no reputation, ** ſhould be 
given dominion and glory and a king- 

dom ; that all people, nations and lan- 
guages ſhould ſerve him; that his domi- 
nion ſhould be an everlaſting dominion, 
and that his kingdom ſhould not be de- 
ſtroyed. e It is further obſervable, that 
all that part of the Jewiſh law which the 
coming of our Saviour made uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary, was of no real or intrinſic 
worth ; conſiſting merely of ceremonial 
matters, indifferent in themſelves, and 
conſequently having no claim to an im- 
mutable obſervance. If indeed any mo- 
ral or religious principle had originally 
rendered that obſervance neceſſary, God 
would undoubtedly have pronounced it 


® See Dan. chap. iii, and vii. and compare 
* to 
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to be an univerſal, not a partial obliga- 
tion; and inſtead of ſuffering a period of 
more than 2000 years to elapſe, previ- 
ouſly to the inſtitution, would certainly 
have ordained it from the firſt foundation 
of the world. To Abel, to Enoch, to 
Noah, to Melchiſedec, to Job, to Abra- 
ham, to Iſaac, to Jacob, who were, all 
of them, pious men and diſtinguiſhed 
objects of the divine favour, this portion 
of the Jewiſh law was for the moſt part, 
if not entirely, unknown; and yet they 
received not, on that account, the leſs en- 
couragement to their reliance upon God, 

or the leſs manifeſtation of his love to- 
wards them. We do not find that Moſes 

at any time exhorted his father-in-law 
Jethro to adopt theſe ritual obſervances, 
or that Jonas recommended them to the 
Ninevites; neither do any of the other 
prophets, when they write to the Chal- 
dæans, the Ægyptians, the Sidonians, 
the Tyrians, the Idumzans, the Moa- 
bites, ever reprove them for neglecting 
to adopt theſe ordinances, although they 
enumerate 
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enumerate with great accuracy the ſeve- 
ral particulars of their offences and miſ- 
conduct. Theſe inſtitutions then, were 
peculiarly appropriated to the Jews; 
eſtabliſhed, it may be, with a view to 
counteract ſome national propenſity, and 
to divert them from ſome favourite vice; 
or perhaps intended either as a trial of 
their obedience, or as a typical indica- 
tion of future events. The abolition of 
them, therefore, is an act of power not 
at all more wonderful or extraordinary 
than the act of any regal authority what- 
ſoever, aboliſhing particular municipal 
inſtitutions, in order to eſtabliſh one uni- 
form code of laws throughout a whole 
kingdom. We have no ſufficient reafon 
to believe, that God ever pledged himſelf 
to the Jews, that he would, on no ac- 
count, make any future alteration in 
theſe ordinances ; for as to their being 
called perpetual, we find the ſame expreſ- 
ſion continually in uſe, to ſignify merely 
that the edicts ſo deſcribed, are not de- 
pendent upon annual inftitution, or a- 
RK y- dapted 
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dapted only to particular occaſions, as 
in the inſtances of war, of peace, or fcar- 
city ; and yet this expreſſion, all the while, 
by no means prevents the legiſlature 


from changing or reverſing thoſe edicts, 


when the ſervice of the ſtate ſhall render 


ſuch a ſtep expedient. The divine in- 


ſtitutions, in like manner, which were 


appointed for the Jews, were, ſome of 


them, of a temporary nature, intended 


only for the time of their continuance 


in the wilderneſs; others, again, local, 
confined to their poſſeſſion of the land 


of Canaan. Theſe therefore, for the fake 


of diſtinction, God indefinitely calls per- 


petual; thereby intending an injunction 


upon all the Jewiſh nation for their con- 
ſtant and unremitted obſervance of them, 
unleſs they ſhould receive ſome future 


indication of his pleafure to the con- 
trary. Univerſally familiar as this man- 


ner of expreſſion is, the Jewiſh nation of 
all others ought never to be furprized at 
it, as they muſt be conſcious that their 
own Laws ae the very ſame language, 

expreſsly 
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expreſsly calling that right and that ſer- 


vitude perpetual, which they mean only 


to continue from one year of Jubilee“ 
to another. Nay the Jews themſelves 

call the coming of the Meſſiah the ful- 
filling of the year of jubilee, or, in other 
words, the great jubilee. Now this they 
- undoubtedly derive from their prophets, 
who declare the promiſe of a new future 
covenant. © Behold the days come,” 
faith the Lord, according to the prophet 
Jeremiah, that I will make a new co- 
venant with the houſe of Ifract; I will 
write my law in their hearts; and they 
ſhall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bour and every man his brother, ſaying, 
know the Lord; for they ſhall all know 
me, from the leaſt of them to the greateſt 
of them. I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their fin no more.” 
The gracious declaration here made may 
_P ſuggeſt to us, in ſtriking colours, 


* The year of Nai or of releaſing, 3 
after every 49 years. 
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the picture of a king, who, in conſe- 
quence of the violent animoſities and 
quarrels of his ſubjects, ſnould reſolve 
to aboliſh all diſtinction and variety of 
laws among them, and in order to effect 
a permanent and laſting peace, ſhould 
_ eſtabliſh one perfect and univerſal code 
of laws for their general obſervance ; at 
the ſame time encouraging their future 
amendment by the promiſe of an act of 
oblivion and indemnity for all paſt of- 
fences. Enough hath now been faid, to 
prove the point in queſtion ; neverthe- 
leſs we ſhall proceed to ſhew, by exa- 
mining ſeverally the abrogated parts of 
the Moſaic law, that they are, all of them, 
of ſuch a nature, that they could not 
poſſibly poſſeſs any intrinſic recommen- 
dation in the ſight of God ; neither ought 


they, in point of expediency, to have 
been irreverſible. 
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- CHAP. VIII. 
SUCH WERE THE JEWISH SACRIFICES; 


WHICH NEVER, IN THEMSELVES, WERE 
' PLEASING TO GOD, | 


THE. principal and moſt obvious ar- 
ticle of the abrogated law, is that of ſa- 
crifice : many of the Jews are of opinion, 
that ſacrifices were originally deviſed by 
human invention, before they became of 
divine inſtitution. The Jews, doubtleſs, 
were a people remarkably eager after 
_ rites and ceremonies; God, therefore, 

with ſufficient reaſon, appointed a great. 
number of them, to gratify this preva- 
lent inclination, were it only to prevent 
their relapſing into the worſhip of falſe 
gods, from a remembrance of their prac- 
rices at the time of their abode in Egypt. 
Afterwards, however, when their deſcen- 
dants began to look upon theſe ceremo- 
nies in too high a light, conceiving them 
to be really and intrinſically pleaſing to 
the Divine Being, and a neceſſary ingre- 


dient 


* — ” —— <A 
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dient in true plety, we find them cen- 


fured by the prophets on this account : 


© ] will not reprove thee, ſaith the Lord, 


becauſe of thy facrifices and burnt-offer- 
ings ; that they mall be * continually be- 


fore me. I will take no bullock out of 


thine houſe; nor he-goat out of thy 
folds. For all the beaſts of the foreſt 
are mine; and ſo are the cattle, upon a 


thouſand hills. I know all the fowls up- 


on the mountains ; and the wild beaſts 


of the field are mine. If I were hungry 


I would not tell thee, for the whole world 


is mine, and all that is therein. Think- 
eſt thou that J will eat the fleſh of bulls, 
or drink the blood of goats? Offer unta 


God thankſgiving, and pay thy vows to 


the Moſt High.“ Pſalm L. 


Some among the Jews pretend to un- 
derſtand this, in reference to the irreli- 


gion and impiety of thoſe who offered 


up the ſacrifices, and not as relating to 
the offerings chemſelves: but the * 


0 See Clarke's F * Bible on this 1 
paſſages 
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paſſages convey clearly another meaning, 
expreſſive of the utter incapacity of the 
act itſelf to afford any pleaſure to the 
Supreme Being. Beſides, if we conſider 
the whole tenor of the pſalm, we ſhall 
find that God addreſſes that part of it 
to his devout worſhippers ; he had pre- 
viouſly ſaid, © Gather my ſaints together 
unto me: and afterwards he adds; 
« hear O my people.” Herein he ſpeaks 
as their inſtructor. In the verſes ſubſe- 
quent to thoſe above-cited, he changes 
his diſcourſe, as uſual, to thoſe of an op- 
polite deſcription : „ but unto the un- 
godly ſaith the Lord;” ſee verſe 16 and 
| ſeq. The ſame ſenſe is evident in other 
paſſages. See Pſalm li. ver. 16, 17. 
See alſo in Pfalm xl. ver. 8, 9, and ſeq.— 
C Hear the words of the Lord, ſaith 
Iſaiah alſo, in chap. i. ver. 10, 11, and 
12. © Give ear unto the law of our God. 
To what purpoſe is the multitude of 
your ſacrifices unto me? ſaith the Lord. 
I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beaſts; and I delight 


not 
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not in the blood of bullocks, or of rams, 
or of he-goats. When ye come to appear 
before me, who hath required this ar 
your hands to tread my courts ?”— Then 
again, in Jeremiah, this paſſage is at 
once repeated and explained. Thus 
faith the Lord of Hoſts, the God of 
Iſrael : Put your burnt-offerings unto 
your ſacrifices, and eat fleſh. For 1 
ſpake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day that I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, con- 
cerning burnt-offerings or facrifices : 
but this thing I commanded them, ſay- 
ing, Obey my voice, and L will be your 
God, and ye ſhall be my people: and 
walk ye in all the ways that I have com- 
manded you, that it may be well unto 
- you.” See chap. vil. ver. 21, and feq.— 
In Hoſea alſo it is written, „For I de- 
fired mercy, and not ſacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings.” See ch. vi. ver. 6.—So again 
in Micah, when the queſtion 1s propoſed, 
i Wherewith fhall I come before the 

Lord, 
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Lord, and bow myſelf before the High 
God? Will the Lord be pleaſed with 
thouſands of rams, or with ten thouſands 
of rivers of oil? or ſhall I come before 
him with burnt-offerings, with calves of 
a year old?“ The anſwer of the Lord is, 
« He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is 
good, And what doth the Lord require 

of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mer- 
cy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
Chap. v1. ver. 6, 7, 8.* 
Since then it is evident, from all hs 
paſſages above mentioned, that ſacrifices 
are by no means a primary obje& of 
God's will, or conducive in themſelves, 
to his real ſatisfaction; ſince alſo ſu- 
perſtition and idolatry had gradually 
crept in among his people, inſomuch 


* Grotius has paraphraſed, not tranſcribed the 
paſſages, quoted in this chapter. But as I muſt 
confeſs myſelf incompetent to judge of the merits 
of his alterations, and as the uſual tranſlation of the 
Hebrew text is equally favourable to our argu- 
ment, I have thought my ſelf neither authorized or 
required to follow him. 


that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that they conſidered thoſe external ob- 


ſervances as the principal part of true 
devotion, and believed that the blood 
of victims was a full compenſation for 
their ſins; can we wonder that God at 
length ſhould think fit to aboliſh an 
inſtitution, indifferent and immaterial, it 


is true, in its own nature, but rendered 
vicious by a perverted application? Can 


we wonder at this, I ſay, when Heze- 
kiah likewiſe brake in pieces the brazen 
ſerpent which Moſes had ſet up, becauſe 
the people had begun © to burn incenſe 
to it,” and to treat it with divine honours ? 


hat predictions alſo, are not wanted, 


importing the abolition of the ſacrifices 


In queſtion, muſt be plain and obvious 


to every man, from a little conſideration 
of the law of Moſes, wherein the office 
of the prieſthood is granted ſolely to 
the poſterity of Aaron, and the place of 
its adminiſtration is limited to their na- 
tive land. In the 110th Pſalm, there is 
likewiſe a prediction, that a ruler over 


divers countries ſhould be ſent out of 


Sion; 
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Sion; and that the ſame ſhould be a 
king and a prieſt for ever after the or- 
der of Melchifedec. — So again Iſaiah 
tells us, that « In that day ſhall there 
be an altar to the Lord in the midſt 
of the land of Egypt; and not only 
the Egyptians ſhall know the Lord 
in that day, and ſhall do ſacrifice and 
oblation, but Aſſyria alſo, the work 
of mine hands, and Iſrael mine inhe- 
ritance.” Chap. xix. ver. 19 and 25.— 
So too in the 66th chapter of the ſame 
prophet, I will gather all nations and 
tongues, ſaith the Lord; and as the chil- 
dren of Iſrael bring an offering in a clean 
veſſel into the houſe of the Lord, fo ſhall 
all feſh come and worſhip before me. 
I will alſo take of them for prieſts and 
for Levites, faith the Lord.” Verſes 18, 
20, 21, 23. Now all theſe predictions 
could never come to paſs, whilſt the law 
of Moſes remained in full force. To 
theſe may be added the prophetic decla- 
ration of God's wrath againſt Ifrael, in 
the words of Malachi. < I have no plea- 


ſure 
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fure in you, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts; 
neither will I accept an offering at your 
hand. For from the riſing of the ſun 
even unto the going down 'of the ſame, 
my name ſnhall be great among the Gen- 
tiles, and in every place incenſe ſhall be 
offered unio my name, and a pure offer- 
ing.” Mal. chap. 1. ver. 10, 11. He 
ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and the oblation 
to ceaſe,” ſaith Daniel, in his relation of 
the angel's prediction, reſpecting the 
MeMah. Chap. 1x. ver 27. 

It is not, however, by hens like 
theſe, it is not by verbal declarations 
alone, that God hath ſignified his plea- 
ſure, that the rites and ſacrifices of the 
Moſaic inſtitution ſhould no longer be 
continued: the divine diſapprobation is 
ſufficiently made known to us, by the 
evidence of facts themſelves, ſince God 
bath ſuffered the Jewilh nation to remain, 
for 2 pcriod of nearly 1800 years, with- 
out a temple ; without an altar; without 
any accurate numbering of their refpec- 
tive tribes and families, ſo as to aſcertain 

| that 
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that primary and important queſtion ; by 
whom the office of the prieſthood could 
be /awfully adminiſtered ? 


CHAP. IX. 


1 | 
SUCH, LIKEWISE, WAS THE DISTINCTION 
OF CLEAN AND UNCLEAN MEATS, 


LET us now proceed in hke manner 
to canvaſs the prohibitory law, with re- 
ſpect to certain kinds of meats. Imme- 
diately after the univerſal deluge, God 
evidently gave * to Noah and to his poſ- 
terity, the free and unlimited uſe of all 
meats whatſoever. (See Gen. chap. ix. 


„ The mention of clean and unclean beaſts in 
the hiſtory of the flood, ſeems to contradict this 
aſſertion : but that was either ſaid by a prolepſis or 
- anticipation to thoſe to whom the law was known, 
or elſe the unclean ought to be taken for ſuch crea- 
tures as man naturally abhors to eat, and which 
Tacitus in lib. vi. Hiſtor. calls profane. Unleſs 
indeed you rather confider thoſe as clean, which 
are fed with graſs, and thoſe as unclean, which are 
fpl with the fleſh of other animals, Grotius. 


8 ver. 
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ver. 2, 3.) This permiſſion, conſequent- 
ly, was not confined to Ham and Japhet 
only, but was extended alſo to Shem, and 
tranſmitted to his deſcendants Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob. But when the Jews 
afterwards by living in Egypt had con- 
tracted the idolatrous and ſuperſtitious 
notions of that country, God then pro- 
hibited, for the firſt time, the eating of 
particular animals; whether it might be, 
becauſe thoſe animals were chiefly re- 
ſerved by the Egyptians for ſacrifice to 
their deities, and dedicated to the pur- 
poſes of divination, or becauſe, among 
the typical expreſſions and alluſions ſo 
generally prevalent throughout the Jew- 
iſn law, particular deſcriptions of ani- 

mals might be deſigned as emblemarical 
of particular kinds of vice. With regard 
to the extent of theſe injunctions, they 
are evidently not intended to be univer- 
ſal : this appears from the inſtance given 
in the xivth chapter of Deuteronomy (ſee 
ver. 21.) wherein we read, Thou ſhalt 
not eat of any thing that dieth of itſelf; 
thou 
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_ thou ſhalt give it to the ſtranger that is 
within thy gates, that he may eat 1t.” The 
Jews, at the ſame time, are commanded 
to ſhew every act of kindneſs and regard 
to that ſtranger, as to one recommended 
by the Divine Favour. The ancient 
Jewiſh Rabbins have given an expreſs 
tradition that the prohibitory law of 
meats was to ceaſe at the coming of the 
Meſſiah ; when the fleſh of the ſow and 
of the ox ſhould be equally accounted 
clean. And doubtleſs, when God was 
pleaſed to collect unto himſelf one peo- 
ple out of all the nations of the earth, it 
was far more conſiſtent with his equity 
as well as wiſdom, to admit the Jews to 
the general ſtate of liberty, in matters of 
this nature, than to ſubject and reduce 
all men to their particular reſtrictions. 


CHAP. X. 
THE DISTINCTION OF DAYS, 


WE come now to Conſider the Jew- 
th feſtivals. Theſe, all of them, were 
832 in 
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in general appointed as memorials of 
God's kindneſs to that nation, in their 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and 
in their ſubſequent conveyance to the 
promiſed land. Now, a future period is 
foretold by Jeremiah in his 16th and 
23d chapters, when the remembrance of 
that kindneſs ſhall be rendered ſo incon- 
ſiderable by new and far greater kind- 
neſſes, that the bare mention of it ſhall 
_ almoſt be forgotten. And here we may 
repeat what has already been obſerved 
on the ſubje& of their ſacrifices; that 
the people had begun to entertain a 
ſimilar confidence in this particular; as if 
the commiſſion of all other offences what- 
ſoever were a matter of very little conſe- 
quence, provided that they paid a regular 
and ſtrict attention to theſe formal inſtitu- 
tions. Hence it is that God thus expreſſ- 
eth himſelf, in the firſt chapter of Iſaiah, 
« Your new moons and your appointed 
feaſts my ſoul hateth ; they are a trouble 
unto me; I am weary to bear them.“ See 
ver. 14. With regard to the Sabbath in 
a 
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particular, it is uſually objected, that the 

_ obſervance of that day is an univerſal - 

and a perpetual commandment; not giv- 

en and confined to one people only, but 

declared from the beginning to the firſt 


parent of mankind. To this I anſwer, 


agreeably to the opinions of the moſt 
learned of the Jews, that the precept re- 
ſpecting Sabbaths is two fold; a precept 
of commemoration, as in Exod. chap. 
XX. ver. 18.; and a precept of obſer- 
vance, as in Exod. chap. xxxi. ver. 4 — 
Now the precept of commemoration en- 
| Joins nothing more than a religious re- 
membrance of the creation of the world: 
the precept of obſervance conſiſts in a 
ſtrict abſtinence from every employment, 
except that of worſhip. The former was 
given from the beginning, and, no doubt, 
carefully obeyed by thoſe devout perſons 
who lived before the law, ſuch as Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob: 
among the latter of whoin, while we 
frequently read of their travelling to 
diſtant places, we no where find their 
S 3 Journies 
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journies interrupted by the Sabbath ; a 
circumſtance which, after the Exodus, is 
conſtantly obſervable : for * the firſt day 
of ſecurity experienced by the Iſraelites 
after their deliverance out of Egypt, 
and their happy preſervation and paſſage 
through the Red Sea, was the regular 
Jewiſh Sabbath; and thereon they ſang 
a ſong of triumphant rejoicing to the 
Lord; who thenceforth enjoined them to 
obſerve that day as a day of perfect reſt; 
which we find firſt mentioned in the 
gathering of manna; ſee Exod. chap. 
xvi. as alſo in chap. xxxv. ver. 2; and 
in Levit, chap. xxiii. ver. 3. To this 
purport alſo the deliverance out of Egypt 
is given as the cauſe of the law reſpect- 
ing Sabbaths; ſee Deut. chap. v. ver. 15. 
A proviſion likewiſe is hereby made, as 
may be ſeen in the places above-cited, 


% Upon the morning watch of that very day 
which the Jews kept for their Sabbath, God over- 
| whelmed Pharaoh and all his hoſt in the Red Sea; 
and faved Iſrael that day out of the hands of the 
Egyptians,” see Nelſon's Feſtivals, chap. i. 

againſt 
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againſt the cruel ſeverity of maſters to- 
wards their ſervants, in allowing them 
no reſpite from labour. The obligation, 
it is true, extended even to all inhabi- 
tants and ſojourners in the land; but this 
was evidently in order to preſerve one 
uniform appearance of reſt throughout 
the whole nation: it is, at the ſame time, 
ſufficiently clear that other nations were 
not included in this law, were it only 
from the frequent mention of it which 
occurs in ſcripture (as in Exod. chap. 
xxxi. ver. 13, 16.) under the appellation 


of ©« a ſign” and even of a ſpecial and 


cc perpetual covenant ” between God and 
Iſrael. We have ſhewn, moreover, in the 
beginning of this chapter, from the pro- 
miſe (which is there alluded to) of far 
greater kindneſſes to come, that the feſti- 
vals appointed by the Iſraelites as me- 
morials of their deliverance out of Egypt, 
were by no means ſuch as would require 
an everlaſting obſervance: beſides, had 
the ſabbatical law of reſt been enacted 
from the beginning, and ſo enacted that 
84 it 


4 . 
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it never could on any occaſions have been 
broken or repealed, it muſt neceſſarily 
have prevailed in the conflict, whenſo- 
ever it ſhould claſh with other inftitu- 
tions: this, however, was far from being 


the caſe, for infants, it is certain, might 


legally receive circumciſion on the Sab- 


bath-day ; (fee John, chap. vii. ver. 22.) 
and while the temple remained, victims 


were ſlaughtered as much upon that day 


as upon any other. See Numbers, chap. 
XXV111., ver. 9. . 

That this law was not immutable, is 1s 
plain from the Jewiſh doctors themſelves, 
when they admit, that any work whatſo- 
ever might be carried on upon the'Sab- 
bath without the ſmalleſt impropriety, 


under the ſanction and authority of a 


prophet; and this they exemplify by the 


taking of Jericho on the Sabbath-day, at 


the command of Joſhua. Some alſo of the 
ſame Rabbins afford us, rather happily, 
a very ſtrong demonſtration that the com- 
ing of the Mefſiah would deſtroy all 
dittinckion of days, from that paſſage of 


Iſaiah, 
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Ifaiah, which declares (fee chap. IXvi. 
ver. 24.) © that it ſhall come to paſs, 
that all fleſh ſhall come to worſhip before 
the Lord, from one new moon to an- 


other, and from one Sabbath to an- 
other.“ 


CHAP. XI. | 
AND THE OUTWARD SIGN OF CIRCUM- 
 CISION, | 


CIRCUMCISION, the next article 
propoſed to our conſideration, is an in- 
ſtitution of higher antiquity, it is true, 
than Moſes; as the obſervance of it was 
enjoined to Abraham and to his poſte- 
rity. Nevertheleſs, this ſelf-ſame pre- 
cept was the baſis of the covenant de- 
livered by Moſes. The Lord ſaid unto 
Abraham, as we read in Geneſis, © I 
will give unto thee and to thy ſeed after 
thee, the land wherein thou art a ſtrang- 
er, even all the land of Canaan, for an 
everlaſting poſſeſſion ; thou ſhalt keep 
| wy covenant therefore, thou and thy ſeed 


after 
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after thee, in their generations. This is 
my covenant which ye ſhall keep be- 
tween me and you, and thy ſeed after 
| thee; every man- child among you ſhall 
be circumciſed.” See chap. xvii. It is 
already ſhewn, however, in the viith chap- 

ter of this book, that a new covenant 
ſhould afterwards ſuperſede the old one; 

a covenant of univerſal extent and ge- 

neral obligation : and conſequently this 

mark of diſtinction, this ſeal of ſingula- 

rity. muſt thenceforth become unneceſ- 

ſary. In the precept of outward circum- 

ciſion, it is further evident that a certain 
myſtical and ſuperior meaning is con- 
tained; this the prophets clearly indi- 

cate, when they enjoin the circumciſion 
of the heart; (ſee Deut. chap. x. and xxx. 

as alſo in the ivth of Jeremiah) and to 

this ſpiritual ſignification tend all the 

precepts of our Saviour. In like man- 

ner we ought therefore to conſider in a 
figurative ſenſe, the promiſes annexed to 
the law of circumciſion, as expreſſive of 
ſome bigher purpoſes : we muſt regard, 
"op 
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for inſtance, the promiſe of an earthly 
inheritance in Canaan, as typical of a 
truly-eternal inheritance in heaven; which 
never can be more clearly revealed, than 
it was by Jeſus Chriſt: ſo again, with 
_ reſpect to Abraham being made * a father 
of many nations, we muſt conſider it in 
reference to that future period wherein 
it was to come to paſs, that nations, not 
limited in number or extent, but innu- 
merable and univerſal, ſhould follow the 
example of Abraham, in his eminent de- 
gree of faith in God: an event which is 
alone verified and effected by the goſpel- 
diſpenſation !—What wonder can there be 


then, that the ſhadow ſhould be no made 


void, by the coming of the ſubſtance ? 
The ſign of circumciſion, we are well 
aſſured, can boaſt no intrinſic or peculiar 
right to a portion of God's gracious fa- 
vour, ſince we ſee that not only perſons 
before Abraham, but that Abraham him- 
ſelf alſo, © yet being uncircumciſed,” be- 
came acceptable unto God; and though 
the ceremony was diſcontinued by the 
Iſraelites 
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Iſraelites during the whole time of their 
remaining in the wilderneſs, God never 
expoſtulated with them on account of 
that omiſſion. 


CHAP. XII. 


AND EVEN IN THESE VERY CEREMONIES, 
GREAT LENITY AND TOLERATION WERE 
SHEWN TOWARDS THE JEWS, BY THE 
APOSTLES OF OUR SAVIOUR, 


OBLIGATIONS of the higheſt na- 
ture undoubtedly entitled our Saviour 
and his apoſtles to every acknowledg- 
ment from the Jewiſh nation ; inaſmuch 
as their releaſement from ritual bondage 
was brought to them by Chriſt himſelf, 
and their liberty aſſured to them by be- 
nefits and miracles, at leaſt not inferior to 
thoſe which they received from Moſes. 
Nevertheleſs, the primitive teachers of 
our religion exacted not even this trif- 
ling rerurn of gratitude for the happineſs 
thus offered; but readily allowed them, 
in indifferent matters, a full liberty of 


ling 
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livies as they pleaſed, provided that they 
only would adopt the truly amiable and 
excellent precepts of Chriſt Jeſus ; under 
this ſingle and very reaſonable reſtric- 
tion; that they ſhould not compel frang- 
ers to an obſervance of their ritual law, 
unto whom that ritual law was never 
given. Toleration and indulgences like 
theſe are alone ſufficient to demonſtrate 
the injuſtice of the Jews in making 
their ceremonial inſtitutions a plea for re- 
jecting the tenets of Chriſtianity.——And 
now, having thus reſolved almoſt the 
only objection that is in general alleged 
againſt the miracles of Jeſus, let us pro- 
ceed to ſuch other arguments, as are 
adapted to the further conviction of our 
Jewiſh adverſaries. 


— 
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CHAP. XII. 


A RPFUTATION OF JUDAISM, FROM THE 
GENERAL CONFESSION OF A PROMISED 
MESSIAH, OF INFINITE AND UNEQUAL- 
LED EXCELLENCE. 


IT is admitted jointly by Jews and 
Chriſtians, that, excluſively of many diſ- 
tinguiſhed benefactors, of divine appoint- 
ment, to the Jewiſh nation, Oze infinitely 
ſuperior to the reſt, is foretold and pro- 
miſed by the prophets; unto whom in- 
deed, in common with others, the title of 
Meſſiah is applied, but unto whom alone 
that title is ſingularly and eminently ap- 
plicable.—That he came long ago into 
the world, is the profeſſion of our faith; 
while the Jews, on the other hand, be- 
lieve him ſtill to come. To determine 
the diſpute between us, we have only to 
conſult the evidence of thoſe books, to 
which both parties equally allow a ſuffi- 
cient and deciſive authority. 
. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


THAT THE MESSIAH HATH ALREADY BEEN 
ON EARTH, Is PROVED FROM THE PRE- 
VIOUS INDICATION OF THE TIME OF 
HIS COMING. 


DANIEL, to whoſe righteouſneſs and 
fingular integrity Ezekiel hath borne 
witneſs, neither practiſed any intentional 
impoſture in our inſtance, or experienced 
any from the angel Gabriel in his own. 
Nevertheleſs, we have his written decla- 
ration, authorized by the word of that 
angel, that © from the going forth of 
the commandment of Cyrus to reſtore 
and to rebuild Jeruſalem,” a period of 
$00 years ſhould not elapſe before the 
coming of the Meſſiah. See Dan. chap. ix. 
Upwards of 2000 years, however, are 
now expired, and ſtill the expected Meſ- 
ſiah of the Jews is not arrived: neither 
can they name any other perſon than 
Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe coming would agree 
with 
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with the period foretold: whereas it ſo 


exactly applies to him, that Nehumiah, a 
Jewiſh ruler, who was born about 50 years 


before him, even at that time declared 


openly, that the appearance of the Meſ- 


ſiah, pre-ſignified by Daniel, could not 
poſſibly be protracted beyond thoſe 5oyears, 


Another epocha, already touched upon, 


(ſee book i. chap. xvii.) coincides with 


the foregoing; in relation to a future Unj- 
verſal Kingdom, of divine origin, the com- 


mencement of which ſhould follow the 


extinction of the Syrian and Egyptian mo- 


narchies; the laſt of which expired with 


Cleopatra not a great many years before 
the birth of Chriſt. A third collateral 


point of time we meet with alſo in the 
| ixth of Daniel, (ſee ver. 26.) wherein it 


is foretold, that the people of the x 


prince * that ſhall come, ſhall deſtroy 


the city and the ſanctuary, after the 


event of che Meſſiah's coming ſhall have 


1 
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taken place. Now this prophecy re- 
ſpecting the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, is 
referred by Joſephus himſelf to his own 
time; and conſequently the predicted 
period of the Meſſiah's appearance muſt 
then have been already paſt. Again; in 
the ſecond chapter of Haggai, when Zo- 
robabel, governor of Judah, and Joſhua, 
the ſon of Joſedech the high prieſt, were 
ſorrowful to ſee that the temple, which 
they had raiſed, was © as nothing in com- 
pariſon of the greatneſs of the fr ft tem- 
ple, God conſoles them with a promiſe 
ce that the glory of this latter houſe ſhall 
be greater than the glory of the former: 
which promiſe, it is plain, from the ſa- 
cred hiſtorians as well as from the writ- 
ings of Joſephus, in relation to theſe 
times, coliated with the hiſtory of the 
temple of Solomon, cannot poſſibly be 
-underſtood in reference to the ſize or ma- 
terials, the workmanſhip or ornaments of 
the building. Beſides, it is remarked by 
certain Jewiſh Rabbins, that the ſecond 
: 25 temple 
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temple was deficient in two moſt effential 
endowments of the former temple : theſe 
were, a fingular degree of effulgent 
Brightneſs, expreſſive of the Divine Ma- 
jeſty; and a gracious communication of 
the Holy Spirit from above. But the 
point of preference and ſuperiority in the 
latter houſe, God briefly declares to be, 
the gift of bis peace; that is to ſay, the 
gift of his grace and bleſſed favour * in 
that place,” as being about to eſtabliſh 
himſelf therein, as it were, by a ſure co- 
venant. The prophet Malachi goes on 
more expreſsly to the ſame purpoſe, Be- 
hold I will ſend my meſſenger, and he 
ſhall prepare the way before me; and the 
Lord whom ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come 
to his temple,” (now Malachi lived in the 
time of the /econd temple) „even the 
meſſenger of the covenant, in whom ye 
delight.” — The Meſſiah therefore was 
neceſſarily to come, while the ſecond 
temple was yet ſtanding : under which 
deſcription, according to the Jews, is 
com- 
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comprehended the whole of that period 
from Zorobabel' to Veſpaſian:* becauſe 
in the time of Herod the great; the tem- 
ple was not abſolutely rebuilt out of ru- 
ins, but gradually repaired and altered, 

fo as to make it ſtill retain the appella- 
tion of the ſame temple. And indeed, fo 
conſtantly and generally was the Meſ- 
ſtah expected, by the Jews and by their 
neighbours, to appear in tboſe days, that 
Herod and Judas of Galilee, (ſee Acts 
chap. v. ver. 37.) and others who hyed 
about the time of Chriſt, were all, ſeye- 
rally, inftaken for the true Meſſiah. 


The ſecond temple ſtood therefore about 600 

Fears; being founded about two years after the re- 

turn of the Jews, under Zorobabel, from the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity, which happened in the year 
$38: before Chriſt; and deſtroyed about the 69th 
year of the Chriſtian ara, by Titus, in the reign 
of _Veſpaſian. The firſt temple was built by So- 
lomon, gg2 years before Chrift ; and laſted about 
450 Pers, being deſtroyed by Nebuchodonoſor, 
In the Jg9th" year of the ſame epocha before 
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C HAP. XV. 18 
(NEITHER CAN IT IN REASON BE SUP- 
| POSED THAT THE SINS OF THE PEOPLE 
| SHOULD RETARD HIS COMING.) _ 


CONSCIOUS of the weight 20 60. 
cible conviction of theſe arguments re- 
ſpecting the appearance of Meſſiah, the 
Jews, in order to elude them, are ſome- 
times abſurd enough to ſay, that the ſins 
and offences of their own nation were 

the occaſion of his I at the 
time appointed. 
Not to mention the expreſs language 
of the prophecies aforeſaid, pronouncing 
the decree independent of all conditions, 
and ſubject to no ſingle reſervation, how 
could it be poſſible that the ſins of the 

people ſhould have deferred his coming, 
when we might collect from the ſame 
prophecies, that . the heinouſneſs and 


number of thoſe ſins would occaſion the 


deſtruction of their city, ſhortly after the 
time of the Meſſiah ? Moreover, for this 


* 
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„ 
very cauſe the Meſſiah was to come; to 
heal the tranſgreſſions of an impious ge- 
neration, and to bring, together with his 
precepts for their future amendment, his 
pardon for their paſt iniquity. Hence it 
is that Zechariah ſaith, in ſpeaking of 
that period, In that day there ſhall be 
a fountain opened to the houſe of David 
and to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, for 
ſin and for uncleanneſs; (ſee chap. xiii. 
ver. 1.) and among the Jews themſelves, 
the appellation of © Iſch copher,' i. e. 
the appeaſer, 1s generally receiyed as a 
term for the Meſſiah. Without further 
argument, however, it is an obyious in- 
ſult, a palpable affront to reaſon, to aſſert 

that a remedy, preciſely intended for any 
particular diſorder, ſhould, merely be- 
cauſe of that diſorder, be delayed in the 
application, . x 
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THE SAME POSITION PROVED, FROM THE 
PRESENT CONDITION OF THE. JEWS 

COMPARED WITH THE PROMISES CON- 
TAINED IN THE LAW. 5 


COMMON ſenſe alone might furely 
be ſufficient to convince the Jews of the 
truth of our aſſertion, that the Meſſiah 
came long ago into the world. In the 
covenant which God made with the I. 
raclites, by the hand of Moſes, he pro- 
miſed them a happy poſſeſſion of the land 

of Palæſtine, ſo long as they ſhould live 
conformably with his commandments ; 


bur threatened them with exile and, with 0 


vi various calamities of a like nature, in caſe 
of their rebellion or wilful diſobedience: 
nevertheleſs he continued to aſſure them, 
that had they, at any time, beneath the 
weight of their afflictions, and through a 
ſenſe of ſorrow for their ſins, returned to 
their obedience, he ſhould ever be found 
ready ! to compaſſionate his people; and 
mould 


. 
ſhould . gather them from all nations, 


however diſtantly and widely ſcattered, 
to reſtore them to their — (ſee 
do this effect the xxth of Deuteronomy, 
and the firſt of Nehemiah, as well as other 
parts of holy writ.) A period, however, 
of more than 1700years hath now elapſed, 
during which the Jewiſh nation can boaſt 
no country of their on; no temple for their 
general reſort; and if ever they attempt 
to build one, they are conſtantly obliged 
to abandon the deſign: nay ve find it 
recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus, a 
uv riter not of our perſuaſion, that even 
balls of fire burſt forth from the founda- 
tions, and deſtroyed their labours.—In 
former times, we find, when the children 
of Iſrael had defiled themſelves: with 
crimes of every denomination and de- 
gree; when the practice of offering up 
their ſons and daughters in ſacrifice to 
: Moloch“ vas every where adopted; when 
5 . 
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adultery was become familiar; when they 
ſpoiled the widow and the fatherleſs, 
and poured forth abundantly the blood 
of the innocent, (with all which crimes 
they are upbraided by the prophets): the 
ſentence of exile, it is true, was put in 
execution againſt them; but the ſhort pe- 
riod of 70 years was the whole term of 
that exile, and during its continuance 
God failed not to addreſs them occaſion- 
ally by the mouth of his prophets; and 
not only to comfort them with the fu- 
ture expectation, but even to apprize 
them of the certain date, of their return. 
In later times, however, when once eject- 
ed from their native land, we ſee then 
remaining to this day an outcaſt and de 
rided people: no prophet to addreſs 
them; no intimation given of any future 
return: while, ſeized as it were with a 
giddy ſpirit of 3 * rulers, 


| 6,7? * 53 
and New Teſtament, in 10 note upon the xv uy, 


of Deuteronomy, ver. 10. For the mention 0 
this practice, ſee particularly zd Kings, X n. 
2d Chron, xxviii. 3. Jeremiah, wü. 31. A, ** 
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all of them, are fallen from the rend 
of God into idle abſurdities and ridiey- 
lous opinions, which the books U che 
Talmud ſo abundantly contain; | books, 
which they impudently call their Ora 
Law; and which they have not only'the 


aſſurance to compare with, but even td 
prefer before, the books of Moſes:” S0 


abſurd are the accounts there given of 


God's penitence and tears for having 
ſuffered the deſtruction of their. city; 
of his daily application to the ſtudy of 
their law; of the Behemoth, the Levia . 
than; and various other matters; 'thilt 
the very mention of them is irkſome and 


period, the Jews never have been found 
to turn afide towards their former idols; 
never do they defile themſelves as here- 
tofares with flaughtered ſacrifices; no 
charges of familiar adultery are now alleg- 
ed againſt them; but they labour 1 
kh 65 , and faſtings to appeaſe the 


God; nevertheleſs, their faſtings 


aac, uhr prayers are diſ- 
ils regarded. 


— _ 
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regarded, Upon theſe grounds, there- 


fore, which truly repreſent their ſituation, 


the alternative becomes unavoidable ; 
that either the covenant declared to them 
by Moſes is entirely at an end; or that 


the whole Jewiſh community do ſtill re- 


main beneath the bondage of ſome 
grievous ſin; of which they have con- 
ſtantly been guilty for ſo many ſucceſſive 
ages :—the nature of that fin I call upon 
themfelves to name; or, if they cannot 
declare it, let a Chriſtian be for once be- 


| Hieved when he aſſures them, that it cer- 


rainly conſiſts in their impious contempt 
of the Meſſiah, who was to come into the 
world, before the commencement of thoſe 
calamities under which they have ſo long 
_ CHAP. XVII. 
THE | PREDICTIONS DELIVERED IN R- 
SPECT FO THE MESSIAH, DEMONSTRATE 
JESUS To BE THAT VERY PERSON. 


THUS have we now eſtabliſhed our 
[and that the Meſſiah has. already 
| made, 


„ 
made, many ages ago, hit appearance in 
the world. Our next poſition is, that 


Foſus is that ſame Meſſiah. The pre- 


tended or reputed claimants of that ſa · 
cred title, have all, in their turns, died 
away and are forgotten, without ever 
having left any ſe& behind them as 
converts and adherents to their cauſe.— 
Where ſhall we now look for the pro. 
feſſed followers of Herod, the zealous 
advocates of Judas of Galilee, the learned 
dupes of Barchocheba, that famous im- 
poſter in the days of Adrian ? To Jeſus 
on the other hand, from the time of his 
appearance to the preſent moment, mul- 
titudes ever have been, and ever are, will- 
ing to apply the glorious appellation of 
Meſſiah; and this, not in one country 
only, but in every quarter of the known 
world.—It would here be eaſy to adduce 
many other particulars foretold or be- 
lieved of the Meſſiah, which, while they 
are n6t even pretended to in other in- 
ſtances, we believe to be undoubtedly 
verified in Je eſus. 15 deſcent, for ex- 

ample, 
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ample, from the houſe of David; his 
more immediate deſcent from an imma- 
culate virgin ; (an event, communicated 
from heaven to the huſband of that vir- 
gin, who, on finding her with child, 
would otherwiſe have put her away pri- 
vily ; the place alſo of his birth, at 
Bethlehem; the commencement of his 
preaching, in Galilee; the miracles diſ- 
played by him, in healing all diſeaſes in 
making both the blind to ſee and the 
lame to walk ;—it is eaſy, I ſay, co ad- 
duce theſe and fimilar events, but I rea- 
dily confine myſelf to the obſervation of 
one ſingle circumſtance, as amply ſuffi- 
cient for the proof required, the effe&t 
of which endureth to the preſent hour: 2 
I mean that ſtrong and very manifeſt in- 
tention of the prophecies of David, Ifai- 
ah, Zechariah, and Hoſea, announeing 
the Meſſiah as a future ruler, not only 
of the Jewiſh nation, but of the Gen- 

tiles alſo, unto the end of the earths” 
through him, were © all the idols to he 
n, aboliſned; through him, were 
ce the 
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« the ſtrangers, the inhabitants of many | 
cities, to be joined to the ] ord.” 
The Univerſe, before the coming of 
Chriſt Jeſus, was ſunk, for the moſt part, 
in ſuperſtition and 1dolatry ; but after 
that event, thoſe miſerable effects of ig- 
norance and error began gradually to 
diſappear: and not only private indivi- 
duals, but kings alſo, and whole nations 
were converted to the worſhip of the One 
true God. Theſe bleſſed revolutions were 
effected, not by the Rabbins of the Jew- _ 
iſh nation, but by the diſciples of Jeſus 
and by their ſucceſſors. Thus did they 
become a people of God, © who were 
not his people; (ſee Hoſea chap. ii. 
ver. 23.) and thus was fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Jacob (in the xlixth chapter of 
| Geneſis) that the civil power ſhould not 
_ 3 from the poſterity of 


Re 


0 * Hyrcanus, the ſecond of that name, of 8 
Haſmonean race, loſt the ſceptre of the Jews ; I, 
which paſſed by permiſſion of the Romans to He- 
rod — Idumæan: in his time was Jeſus born; but 

though 
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Judah, until Shiloh come: by whom, 
according to the Chaldæan interpreter 


and others, is intended the Meſſiah; “ un- 
to whom alſo ſhould the Gentiles ſeek.” 


CHAP, XVIII. 
IN REPLY TO THOSE WHO ARGUE, THAT 
SOME PREDICTIONS REMAIN STILL UN- 
ACCOMPLISHED, 


THE general objection of the Jews - 


upon this occaſion is, that ſome particular 
prophecies, reſpecting the times of the 
Meſſiah, are not yet come to paſs. The 
| inſtances adduced, however, are either of 
an obſcure nature, or of an ambiguous 
interpretation: ſurely then we ought not 
on account of theſe, to neglect thoſe ma- 
nifeſt and ſtriking truths, which all muſt 
underſtand, and none can miſinterpret. 
The ſanctity of the precepts enjoined— 


though by Herod's uſurpation the Jewiſli ſcoptre 
was much ſhaken, yet it was not wholly broken u 
abdliſbed until the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by 


Titus. A. C. 70. c 


the 
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the excellence of the reward propoſed— 
the plain and ſimple language in which 
it is ſet forth — theſe, 1 ſay, together 
with the miracles which Chriſt perform- 
ed, ought, doubtleſs, to recommend his 
doctrine to our warmeſt and heartieſt em- 
brace. To underſtand indeed the more 
obſcure prophecies, the language of 
<« the book cloſed up and ſealed,” as they 
are ſometimes called, we have 2 
occaſion, it is true, for certain p 
of the divine aſſiſtance; but is affit⸗ 
ance is deſervedly withdrawn from thoſe 
who wilfully diſregard what is open and 
obvious to all. The Jews themſelves 
are conſcious, all the while, that the paſ- 
ſages produced againſt us admit of va- 
rious expoſitions : and whoſoever will 
compare the ancient interpreters, either 
in the time of the Babylonian exile, or 
about the commencement of the Chriſ- 
tian æra, with thoſe who wrote after- 
wards, when the Jews had contracted 

their violent averſion againſt the 'Chruſ- 
tian name, will frequently perceive the 
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THE. general objection of the Jews 
upon this occaſion is, that ſome particular 
prophecies, reſpecting the times of the 
Mleſſiah, are not yet come to paſs, The 

inſtances adduced, however, are either of 
an obſcure nature, or of an ambiguous 
interpretation: ſurely then we ought not 
on account of theſe, to negle& thoſe ma- 
nifeſt and ſtriking truths, which all muſt 
underſtand, and none can miſinterpret. 
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the excellence of the reward propoſed— 
the -plain and fimple language in which 
it is ſet forth —theſe, I ſay, together 
with the miracles which Chriſt perform- 
ed, ought, doubtleſs, to recommend his 
doctrine to our warmeſt and heartieſt em- 
brace. To underſtand indeed the more 
obſcure prophecies, the language - of 
the book cloſed up and ſealed,” as they 
are ſometimes called, we have frequent 
occaſion, it is true, for certain portions 
of che divine aſſiſtance; but that aſſiſt- 
ance is deſervedly withdrawn from thoſe 
who wilfully diſregard what is open and 
obvious to all. The Jews themſelves 
are conſcious, all the while, that the paſ- 
ſages produced againſt us admit of va- 
rious expoſitions : and whoſoever will 
compare the ancient interpreters, either 
in the time of the Babylonian exile, or 
about the commencement of the Chriſ- 
tian æra, with thoſe who wrote after- 
_ wards, when the Jews had contracted 
\ their violent averſion againſt the Chriſ- 
tian name, will frequently perceive the 
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_ olyeftion can there be the wor Sr 
latin to the timitꝭ- of. the Meingh aus 
When for inflapee, it. is ſaid, u ʒ, 
wallichall  dwelb:with; the Jam; cht 
_ thqleopard ſhall he down: with-tho ha, 
 and\pheicall, and the young lion babe 
falling together : chat the ſveius ahold = 
thallgglay.on ther hole. of, the, Md dd 

the weaned chile ſhall put his hand vn 


the nnn den: that the mountain 
4 TY * of 


— 
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of the Lord's houſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
on. the, top of the mountains, and ſhall 
be exited above the hills: that all na- 
tions ſhall flow unto it, and all fleſh ſhall 
worſhip before the Lord.” Other in- 
ſtances there are, moreover, wherein a 
tacit condition is included in the promiſes, 
Either by the words antetedent or ſubſe- 
quent, or even by the very ſenſe and 
meaning of the promiſes themſelves. 
Thus did God make many promiſes to 
the Jewiſh nation; upon condition that 
they would receive the Meſſiah when ſent 
umongſt them ; and would faithfully ob- 
bis will. Whereſoever thoſe pro- 
miſes have failed, themſelves have been 
the guilty cauſe, —If, further, there be 
other promiſes, expreſs and uncondition- 
© te, Which as yet are unaccompliſhed, 
the completion of them may be ſtill ex- 
pefted ; fot even by the Jews themſelves 
ic ia allowed, that the reign or kingdom 
of Meffiah is fixed upon the baſis of 


v CHAP. 
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CHAP, XIx. 


* THOSE ALSO WHO OFFER, AS AN AR> 
GUMENT AGAINST US, THE HUMBLE 
CONDITION IN WHICH JESUS LIYED, 
AND THE IGNOMINIOUS NATURE | OF 
HIS DEATH. \ 


THE lowneſs of our Saviour's Gels 
ation in the world, is a frequent mat- 
ter of offence. It is however not more 
frequent than unjuſt : Hath not God aſ- 
fured us in almoſt every page of ſcrip- 
ture, that he raiſeth up © the poor' and 
lowly,” and bringeth down © the proud 
in ſpirit* to deſtruction? When Jacob 
paſſed over Jordan, he carried with him 
nothing but his ſtaff; when he returned 
thither, he had camels and alles, and 
6 much cattle.” So likewiſe Moſes, in 

exile and in poverty, was keeping the 
flock of Jethro, when God appeared to 
him in the buſh, and appointed him the 
leader and deliverer of his own peculiar 
people. David in like manner, was 
called from the ſheepfold to the throne; = 

and 
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and various other inſtances of the ſame 
nature, are abundantly ſupplied by holy 
writ. With reſpect to the 'MeMah, we 
— told that he was to come, © to 
preach good tidings to the meek;” no 
firife, no cry of his, © was to be heard in 
the ſtreets,” but in the fullneſs of his le- 
_ nity, the bruiſed reed ſhould not be 
broken, neither ſhould he quench the 
ſmoaking “ flax.” —But as the Jowneſs 
of our Saviour's fortunes, ſo alſo the vari- 
ous calamities of his life, and even the 
ignominious manner of his death, can 
never be a juſt occaſion of offence 
to, any man. The inſtances of Abel, 
who was ſlain by his brother 3 of Iſaiah, 


EI Ellycbaium i is, literally, the avick of u candle; 
but? metonymically tranſlated ** flax.“ It is pro- 
per to obſerve farther, as I have retained the old 
trgative expreſſion of the general tranſlation of this 
— from which Grotius has departed, that 
here as in many places a figurative expreſſion 1s 
adopted by the ſeriptures, by which leſs is expreſſ- 
ed than is intended. Non ſolum non confringet, 
extinguet; ſed etiam redintegrabit, accendet.“ 
See Hardy's Gr. Teſt. upon the paſſage, 
U 32 who 
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"who was © ſawn aſunder ; ;” of the mo 
and the "ſeven brethren of che Mae 
bees, who expired under to tortures, are Tut- 
ficient to convince us, "thar God often 
hath been pleaſed not only to ſubject 
the Tighteous, like Lot in Sodom, to the 
perſecutions of the wicked, but hath « even 
ſuffered them to die beneath their y "vi — 
lence. © The dead bodies of thy fe 
vants have they given,” (ſay 2 88 
themſelves, in their conſtant repetition of 
the Ixxixth Pſalm,) * te to be meat 55 
fowls of the air; 3 and the fleſh. of / hy 
faints unto the beaſts of the lands 8 A: Tl 
blot have they ſhed like Water f EL 
about Jeruſalem, and there was nd. 920 
to bury them.“ (See ver. 2, „and! ſec 5 
— Then as to the Meſſiah umfefk, the 
neceſſity of his ſufferings and death, pre 
vious to the attainment of his* 
- and of the power of diſtingui hy 
is Chtrch by his beſt and "Hoke 
— an) can never be denied aa 
wean es will ſeribuſly attend to hd An- 
e e ot the lid Chapter of falan; 
BAY 2 8 eu fo 
J bd JJ 


— 
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cc Who * hath. be ieved. bur report? and 


to wh 1911 


9075 om is the arm of the rd, reveal- 
ed? For he ſhall f grow up before him 


Fe tender plant, and as a root out of a 


nf rer he hath 1 no form nor come- 
| lines $; and when we ſhall ſee him, the re 


439531 


is no beauty that we ſhould dere w. 
He i is deſpiſed and rejected of men; 


man ol ſorrows, and acquainted 57 


el; and we hid as it were our faces 
1 him ; 3. he Was deſpiſed, and we 
e him! not. Surely he hath borne 
our. gricfs, and carried our ſorrows : yet 

we did. eſteem, him ſtricken, ſmitten of 


Ta. 8 But he was und. 


U. J "x 
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before her ſhearers ib Aufrb, ſo he open. 
eth not his mouth. He was taken flom 
priſon and from judgment; and who 
ſhall declare his generation? for he was 
cut off out of the land of the living: for 
the tranſ} greſſion of my people was he 
ſtricken. And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in His 
death; becauſe he hath done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth. Vet 
it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him; he 
hath put him to grief; when thou ſhakt- 
make his ſoul an offering for ſin, he ſhall 
Tee his ſeed, he ſhall prolong his days, 
and the pleaſure of the Lord ſhall proſ- 
per in his hand. He ſhall ſee of the tra- 
vel of his ſoul, and ſhall be ſatisfied; by 
his knowledge ſhall my righteous / ſer 
vant Juſtify many; for he ſhall bear their 
1 Therefore will I divide him 
a portion with the great, and he ſhalt” 
divide the ſpoil with the ſtrong ; becauſe” 
he hath poured out his ſoul unto'deatr!7 
and he was numbered with the tratiſpreſs” 
ſors; and he bare the lin of many and 
| 5 made 
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made interceſſion for the tranſgreflors.” 
—What kings. what prophet hath been 
born, to whom. theſe expreſſions can ap- 
_ ply? None, doubtleſs, can be found !— 
Ihe later Jews pretend, indeed, to un- 
derſtand this chapter as a prophecy re- 
lating wholly to their own nation, in the 
general diſperſion of them into all coun- 
tries, for the purpoſe of obtaining every 
where, as well by their example as 
their arguments, many converts to their 
cauſe. | 
This interpretation, however, i is, in __ 
firſt, place, altogether repugnant to the 
evidence of the ſacred writings, which 
loudly and repeatedly declare, that all 
the miſeries and puniſhments inflicted on 
the Jewiſh nation, have been always, not 
only juſtified by their iniquities, but 
greatly inferior to their deſerts. The 
whole tenor of the prophecy, in the ſe- 
cond place, is incapable of ſuch an ex- 
planation. For the tranſgreſſiun of my 
penple was he ſtricken, faith the pro- 
phet.; ſpeaking either in his own perſon, 
U 4 (which 


(8) 
(whiblſeeins the better reading of ithd 
paſſage) or elſe amine veprefentatibe uf 
God. Now the people bf Ifaiah, or xuen 

4 peculiar people of God, are certain- 
ly the Jews: and cbnſequently, the 
Julye& of thoſe ſuſterings which p56, ihrs 
repreſented by Iſaiah, can never. be. the- 
ſame people. The ancient Jewiſh Rab- | 
bins admitted, more wiſely, that theſe 
expreſſions did really relate to the Meſſi- 
ah; and ſome af their deſcendants, in ꝗqn- 
ſequence of this, have pretended ta mike 
two Meſſiahs: the one they call; thasfon 
of Joſeph; by whom various calatniges 
and a cruel death were to he endutod; 
the other, the ſon of David, with whom 
all things ſhould ſucceed and praſper. 
Far more eaſy to themſelves, andy far 

more conſonant with the writingg ꝓulthe 
| prophets, would it be, to acknowlalge 
and receive One only Meſſihewho 
vas. ueſtined to paſs. through tiſery and 
ö 1 the attainment of his Moſſed 

Kingdom. This important truth, in the 
-- firmckichief of every Chriſtian, was weri- 
| „ Law fied 


UIWs} 
fied in cJefus;z truth, eſtabliſhed. be- 
nd iat rontradiction, by its wp in- 
drinſicoexidence diqesq A wo de 

Hines d ae 0 3 I 
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1 . AS THE REPUTED aer or 
" % Flos, n DELIVERED ur 60k 84- 
V10UR To THE CROSS. = Lt Aran 
7 1 nin e! 
HERE uc, doubtlels, many of the 
ae, who would readily embrace Chriſ- 
5:tiamity; were they not kept back by ſome 
nearly. prepoſſeſſion in favour of the virtue 
ond ãntegrity of theit anceſtors; and eſpe- 
: Deially. of choſe very prieſts, whoſe prejudice 
m waited not the ſorms of trial to paſs ſen- 
mute againſt Jeſus, and reject his doc- 
16 t trine. That I may not, however, be 
v ſuppoſed to ſpealc ill of them upon per- 
final or private authority, I could wiſh 
outhe : preſent race of Jews to receive the 
Langeneral and real. character of their an- 
1»5Nebftors, as the language of their law and 
277 of their prophets hath expreſsly drawn 
"T0008 e. Their ears and their hearts ** 
Iſt uncircumciſed, 
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uncircumcifed, faith the prophet Jere- 
miah : „ with their lips“ and outward: 
ceremonies * do they honour God,” 
faith Iſaiah, „ but they have removed 
their hearts far from him.” —Their an- 
ceſtors it was, who had nearly carried 
into execution that bloody conſpiracy 
againſt their brother Joſeph, which ended 
not, at laſt, without the actual diſpoſal 
of him for a ſlave in Egypt. Their an- 
ceſtors it was, whoſe continual ſeditions 


drove Moſes to complain that his life 


became a burthen to him; Moſes, their 
leader and deliverer, to whom earth and 
ſea and air were in obedience: their an- 
ceſtors it was, who loathed the bread of 
heaven, and © while the fleſh of quails 
was yet between their teeth, murmured 
againſt God, as if left in the ſevereſt 
want. Their anceſtors it was, who, in 
open violation of their duty and allegi - 
ance to that great and excellent king 
David, ungratefully eſpouſed the cauſe | 
of his rebellious ſon. Their anceſtors + 
it was, who cruclly murdered Zechari- 
| ab, 


t 

ah, the for of Jehotada, „even in the 
court of the houſe of the Lord:” nor was 

the fanctity of the prieſthood itſelf ſuf- 
ficient to protect him from their impious 
barbarity. Then if we confider the chief 
priefts in particular, we find the ſupport- 
ers of that ſacred character conſpiring 
the death of Jeremiah by a falſe impeach- 
ment: and, doubtleſs, their deſign had 
been effected, had not certain of the El- 
ders interpoſed their authority: ſtill, how- 
ever, they extorted a permiſſion, to de- 
tain him in captivity, until the very mo- 
ment of the taking of Jeruſalem. But 
now, ſhould it ever be imagined that the 
ptiefts, who were contemporary with Je- 
ſus, were men of better principles, that 
error may be ſoon removed by reading, 
in Joſephus, the deſcription of their fla- 
grant enormities, as well as their unex- 
| ampled puniſhments : and yet, he him- 
ſelf is of opinion, that the ſeverity of the 
latter, after all, was greatly inadequate to 
the guilt of the former. Their Sanhe- 
drim FOO? is entitled to no higher eſti- 

| mation; 
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mation 3 eſpecially as the members of it 
were at that time not choſen as formerly 
by votes; expreſſed: by che impoſition of 
hands, but in ſervile. obedience to the 
nod of power: the pontifical office, in 
like manner, was now no longer a perpe- 
tual, but an annual dignity, and fre- 
quently procured by money. No'won- 
der then, if men of boundlefs arrogatice, 
of inſatiable ambition and avarice, were 
driven into tranſports of rage and indig- 
nation, at the ſight of One, the diſſtr- 

ence of whoſe conduct, by inculcatifg 
precepts of the utmoſt purity and vir, 
was in itſelf a ſatire on their own lives, 
Nor was the purport of their charge 
againſt him any other, than what the beſt 
of men, in all preceding times, had 
conſtantly experienced ; thus, we ſee, the 
prophet Michaiah, in the reign of Jeh6- 
ſhaphat, was thrown into priſon, for having 
boldly aſſerted the truth in oppoſitiòn th 
400 falſe prophets. Ahab objected ãgainſt 
Elijah, as the prieſts did againſt Jeſus, 
that he was the diſturber of the peace hf 
Iſrael : che charge alſo which was brought 


__ | 
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againſt Jeremiah, as ãt was likewiſc againſt 
eſus;: Was the prophecy reſpecting the 
crufion of che temple. Thie fecofd 

of; the ancient Rabbins ought” here to 
he remembered, wherein it is declared 
that, in the times of the Meſſiah, there 
wayld be found men, impudent as dogs, 
obſtinate as aſſes, and ſavage as wild 
beaſts, —God | himſelf, who long before 
| had ſeen. what the Jews in general would 
beg at the time of the Meſſiah's com- 
ing; had declared that it ſhould come to 
Paſs, + e that they who were not his peo- 
le, ſhould. become his people: and 
that one of a city and two of a fa- 
Mi among the Jews, ſhould ſcarcely be 
ſaund to go together to his ſacred moun- 
tain, but that ſtrangers out of every na- 
tian ſhould ſupply-their places: in like 
manner. he foretold that the Meſſiah 
Mou d be a ſtone of ſtumbling and 
rock of offence” to the Jewiſh nation; 
| aerentelcl hen hath aſſured us, that 
20. ame ſtone: which the builders 
ſeluſpd, ſhall: become the hen Oe: of 
the corner. | 

elsa: CHAP. 


. 
| CHAP. XXI. 
IN REPLY 10 THE CHARGE OF POLYTHE- 


ISM, ALLEGED AGAINST THE CHRIS= 
TIANS, — 


WE are now to 2 two remaining 
charges, with which the Jews at once 
attack us on the points of doctrine and 
of worſhip. In the firſt place, they ac- 
cuſe us of worſhipping a plurality of 
gods. This, however, 1s no more than 
an expoſition of ſome foreign tenets ma- 
liciouſly wreſted to ſuch an application. 
For why ſhould this be urged as an.ob- 
jection againſt the Chriſtians rather than 
againſt Philo Judæus, who has frequently 
eſtabliſhed a Trinity in the Deity ; and who 
calls the reaſon or <vord of God (the ori- 
ginal expreſſion is Alyeg) the name of God; 

the maker of the world ; neither ,unbe- 
gotten, as God the Father of all is; nor 
ſo begotten as the human race are? The 
ſame is alſo called, both by Philo him- 
ſelf and by Moſes the ſon of Nachman, 
an angel or meſſenger, regarding and 
I protecting 
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protecting this univerſe: why againſt the 
Chriſtians, I ſay further, rather than a- 


gainſt the Cabaliſts, who conſider the 
Deity as three diſtin& Lights ; and ſome 
indeed adopt the very ſame appellations, 
that we do, of Father, Son or Ford, and 
Holy Spirit ?—But now, to avail myſelf 
ef a fact, univerſally and eſpecially ad- 
mitted by the Jews, hat Spirit, by which 
the prophets were impelled, is a ſome- 
thing Uncreate; yet is mentioned as a 
diſtin eſſence from that which ſent it: 
and the Jewiſh Schechinah * is, again, 
conſidered as a ſimilar diſtinction. It hath, 

meer, been recorded by ſeveral of 


| * The Shechinah may perhaps, though im- 


perfectiy, be deſcribed to be, a bright and 
luminous appearance which ſymbolically repre- 


ſented the Divine Preſence, and was ſeen to 


reft 7 (as it were) between the cherubims over 
the mercy ſeat, when the prieſt went into the 
Holy of Holies. This was the peculiar glory of 
the firſt temple.” See further on the ſubject of 
this miraculous phznomenon, in Prideaux's Con- 
neee part i. page 119, folio. See alſo Jen- 
's Jewiſh Antiq. vol. ii. page 29. And Lo- 
man's Rational of the Hebrew Ritual, part it, 
_ 2. 


the 


2 : 
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the Hebrew writers, that that Vis Di- 
vina (that Divine Energy) which by them 
is called Viſdom, was to dwell in the 

Meſſiah: and hence the Chaldzan para- 
phraſt gives to the Meſſiah the appella- 
tion of © the Word of God;' hence alſo 
he is called, in David, in Iſaiah and elſe- 


where, by the auguſt title both of God 
and Lord. 


AS WELL AS TO THE CHARGE ALLEGING, 
THAT THEY WORSHIP A BEING OF THE 
SAME NATURE WITH THEMSELVES, 


WITH equal readineſs we meet their 
ſecond accuſation, which charges us with 
rendering that worſhip to a creature, 
which alone is due to its Divine Creator. 


Baut here we muſt deny our offering to 


the Meſſiah any other homage, any other 
worſhip than what we are enjoined by 
ſcripture to perform. See Pſalm it. and cx. 
The firſt of them, imperfectly fulfilled 
indeed in David, is yet acknowledged 
by David Kimchi himſelf, a ſtrong op- 


ponene 
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pakent of: che Chriſtians, 1& bethig in 4 
ore excellent ſenſe to the Meffah. 
Nhe datter cannot poſſibly be eipHined 
of über perſon: for as to the; pre- 
_ taifleghexpoſitions of the later Jews Who 
refer it, ſorme to Abraham, others to Da- 
vid;> and others to Hezekiah, they” are 
db frivolous and abfard: forgeries. We 
learn from the Hebrew ſuperſcription, 
that the pſalm itſelf is written by David; 
how then is it Poſſible to apply his ex- 
praſhon : of The Lord ſaid unto my 
Land >&c: eithen to David himfelf; or 
to Hezekiah; :wha: was one of the de- 
icendants * of David, and a man of not 
more Wiſtingbiſhed © excellence chan his 
pid pPregeniter * As to Abraham, he 
never poſſeſſel of any prieſtly office 

odcr; may, e find him in the 
ughdeft m inferior receiving a bleſſing 

fro Metthiſetlec: whereas, both the paſ- 


ſage Wove- mentioned and the ſubſequent 

x3 bas h 1 95 + re | 
* en ta wien about the year 105g, 
8 deſcendant, about the 


expreſſion, 


YEA 


og 
| oth 
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expreſſion, that a rod of power ſhould 
come forth out of Sion, and ſhould ex- 
tend to the remoteſt corners of the earth, 
are jointly and evidently accomplifhed in 
the Meſſiah, as ſimilar paſſages demon- 
ſtrate, which treat of him expreſsly, in 
terms not to be miſtaken- beſides, the 
more ancient Hebrews nd Puraphraſts 
have never und&fſtood ther! iff any 6ther 
ſenſe. For myſelf; indeed; I could rea- 
dily believe the fact, that Jeſus of Naza- 
reth is the proper and identieab object 


of theſe prophecies, from the perfect in- 


regrity of his dn diſeiples, if i reſted 
ſolely upon their affirmation; in the ſame 
manner as the Jews believe the ſingle 
and unſupported evidence of Moſes, in 
regard to thoſe commiſſions . and direc- 
trons which he fad were immediately 

wo Hed tom from God himſelf; 
2 Ney of this teſtimorg ; we 
|, Aunckous and tnoft conꝰHemg 
98 of 92 py Power, yauwhich 
| Ebriſt to have artaiged : ; 


LD,» = 
earth after his reſurrection ; he was ſeen 


alſo carried up into heaven: by his 
name alone evil ſpirits were caſt out, 


and diſeaſes were no more: the gift of 
tongues alſo, which Jeſus himſelf had 
promiſed as a ſign of his attainment to 
that power, was * poured out on his 
diſciples : moreover, his ſceptre, that 1s 


to ſay, the tidings of the goſpel, gone 
forth out of Sion, (exactly as the Pſalmiſt 
had foretold) went out into the utter. 
moſt corners of the earth; and this, not 


effected by the weak aid of man, but 


ſolely by the power of God: unto” that 
ſceptre even nations bowed, and kings 
became obedient. I cannot conchade 


without obſerving, that the Jewiſh Ca- 
baliſts maintain the doctrine of a certain 


5 
3 


interceſſor, as , well in nature as in. 


office, betwegn God. and man ;, Jab 


ſiſting, as they tell. us, in the perſon 
of a ſon of Enoch : not a ſingle inſtance, 
however, hath this ſon of Enoch ever 
given of a power ſo tranſcendent ! with 


how much greater juſtice, then, do we 


X 2 aſſign 


* 
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aſſign that character to him, who hath 
proved himſelf to us by ſuch ſignal mi- 
racles, ſuch certain and undoubted to- 
| kens !—And when we place him in this 

exalted point of view, we by no means 
derogate thereby from God the Father, 
becauſe it is from him alone that this 

power is derived unto Jeſus, to him alone 
it will return, and to his ſole glory and 
ſervice it 1s utterly devoted. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


A DISMISSION OF THE SUBJECT, WITH 
PRAYER FOR THE JEWS. 


TO engage in any nicer diſquiſition 
of theſe matters, would exceed the limits 
and deſign of the preſent undertaking : 
nor ſhould we indeed have proceeded thus 
far, but that we were willing to elucidate 
this truth to all ; that nothing either impi- 
ous or abſurd is contained in the doctrine 
of our Saviour, fo as to afford the leaſt ex- 
cuſe to any man for not embracing a re- 
ligion, at once diſtinguiſhed by miracles 

1 | ſo 
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ſo wonderful, enjoining precepts ſo ami- 
able, and promiſing rewards ſo glorious! 
For as to any ſpecial matters of enquiry, 
reſpecting this religion, it becomes im- 
mediately incumbent upon all who may 
embrace it, to apply for information and 
aſſiſtance to thoſe ſacred books, wherein 
are fully comprehended, as we have al- 
ready ſhewn, all the principles and du- 
ties of Chriſtianity. To accompliſh, in 
the Jews, this bleſſed end, vouchſafe, O 
Lord, to enlighten all their hearts and 
underſtandings with the peculiar ſpirit 
of thy grace, thereby rendering thoſe 
prayers effectual, which Chriſt himſelf, 
when even dying on the croſs, poured 
forth for their forgiveneſs ! 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 


CHAP. I. 


A REFUTATION OF MAHOMETANISM !— 
THE ORIGIN OF THAT RELIGION. 


S we now profeſſedly commence our 
attack upon the followers of Ma- 
homet, we intend, by way of preface to 
the preſent book, to trace the progreſs 
of God's judgments againſt the Chriſ- 
tians down to the immediate origin of 
the ſect abovementioned : to obſerve, 
that is to ſay, how all that real and pure 
piety, which had flouriſhed among the 
Chriſtians in the days of their ſevereſt 
perſecutions and oppreſſions, gradually 
degenerated into coldneſs and indiffer- 
ence, from the period, in which Chriſti- 
anity was rendered, by Conſtantine and 
by ſucceeding emperors, not only a pro- 
feſſion of ſafety, but of honour : a pe- 
5 | riod, 
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riod, when all the world were. driven, as 
it were by force, into the Chriſtian 
church: it was then that Chriſtian prin- 
ces became firſt engaged in bloody and 
perpetual wars : though the bleſſings of 
peace were now within their power; it was 
then, that prelates, regardleſs of the ſa- 
cred character, were ſeen to give a looſe 
to ambition and to avarice, by all the moſt 
deſperate extremities of mutual animo- 
ſity: it was then, (as, heretofore, the tree 
of knowledge was fatally preferred before 
the tree of life) that the prying efforts of 
learned ſpeculation were in higher eſti- 
mation than piety, and men made a trade 
of their religion: like the builders of the. 
tower of Babel, they conſequently fell, 
by a raſh affectation of ſublimity, into 
diſſonant harangues and jarring ſenti- 
ments: the common people, continu- 
ally bewildered in this ſcene of contra- 
diction, retorted all the blame upon the 
ſcriptures, and began to ſhun them as a 
baneful poiſon. —The inward purity of 
true religion, by a gradual revival, as it 
X 4 were, 
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were, of Judaiſm, univerſally became 
converted into outward ceremony : pre- 
ſcriptive formalities, which rather exerciſe 
the body than improve the mind, toge- 

ther with a zealous and unbounded fury, 
in defence of parties once adopted; 
were declared to conſtitute religion; till 
at length, Chriſtianity was every where 
ſupported by many nominal profeſſors, 
but by few, very few in fa.—God ſuf- 
fered not his people to commit theſe enor- 
mities unnoticed; but pouring forth the 
ſwarming inhabitants of the utmoſt cor- 
ners of Scythia and of Germany, he de- 
luged, as it were, the whole Chriſtian 
world with the barbarous invaders : and 
when all the havoc and exceſſive ſlaugh- 
ter which they committed, were ſtill in- 
ſufficient to bring back the ſurvivors to 

their duty, with juſt indignation he per- 
mitted Mahomet to plant a new religion 
in Arabia; a religion directly combating 
in fact, every principle of Chriſtianity, 
but ſomewhat oſtenſibly adapted, in the- 
ory, to the lives of the generality of 

Chriſtians. 
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Chriſtians. The Saracens, who had re- 
yolted from the emperor Heraclius, were 
the firſt embracers of this doctrine; by 
their arms Arabia, Syria, Palæſtine, E- 
gypt, and Perſia, were ſpeedily ſubdued; 
they then proceeded to infeſt Africa, and 
even croſſed over into Spain. But as 
other nations, ſo in particular the Turks, 
who in themſelves were alſo a very warlike 

people, became afterwards poſſeſſed of 
the Saracen power: having long waged 
war againſt the Caliphate, they at length 
liſtened to a treaty of alliance; and pre- 
ſently adopting a religion which was 
fitted to the manners and cuſtoms of their 
own nation, they at laſt transferred upon 
| themſelves the whole authority of the em- 
pire: the cities of Aſia and of Greece were 
unable to withſtand them, and as their 
conqueſts became more extenſive, even 
Hungary and the German territories ex- 
perienced the power of their arms. 
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CHAP. 


AN UTTER SUBVERSION OF MAHOMETAN= 
ISM, ON THE GROUND OF ITS PRECLUD= 
ING ALL RELIGIOUS ENQUIRY, 


EVIDENTLY eftabliſhed upon ſan- 


guinary principles, the religion of Ma- 


homet delighteth much in rites and cere- 
monies; and, utterly prohibiting all free- 
dom of enquiry, demandeth the moſt ab- 
ſolute and implicit faith; in conſequence 
of which, all books that are accounted 
ſacred, are ſtrictly prohibited and care- 
fully withholden from the profane eyes 
of the common people. A prohibition, 
like this, is in itſelf an immediate and 
plain indication of iniquitous proceed- 
ings: a commodity, thus blindly and 
forcibly obtruded upon any man, 1s de- 
ſervedly an object of ſuſpicion. All men, 
it is true, poſſeſs not equal abilities or 
equal judgment: pride, paſſions, and the 
ſtrength of habit, will ſeverally force 
them into error: but that the path which 

leadeth 
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| Jeadeth to eternal ſalvation cannot poſſi- 
| bly be known by thoſe who ſeck it, unin- 
fluenced by views of advantage or of ho- 
nour, with a total ſurrender of themſelves 
and of all that they poſſeſs, to the will of 
the Almighty, imploring him to aid and 
to direct their endeavours; this, I ſay, the 
infinite goodneſs of the Divine Being for- 
| bids us to believe: and certainly, ſince 
God hath implanted in the mind of man, 
a faculty of reaſon and diſcernment, it 
cannot be employed in the ſearch of any 
truth, more worthy of its whole exertion, 
than that, wherein a ſtate. of ignorance 
unavoidably endangers our eternal ſalva- 
tion. 


CHAP. III. 


THE MAHOMETANS CONFUTED, FROM THE 

SCRIPTURES OF THE HEBREWS AND 

THE CHRISTIANS; NEITHER ARE THOSE 
SCRIPTURES CORRUPTED. 


THE divine miſſion of Moſes, as al- 
Jo that of Jeſus, and the ſanctity of the 
os os primitive 
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primitive diſpenſers of the goſpel, are 
admitted by Mahomet and his followers 
as undoubted truths. The Alcoran, 
however, which is the law of Mahomet, 
very evidently and frequently contradicts 
the accounts which Moſes and the diſci- 
ples of Jeſus have delivered down to us. 
To ſelect one inſtance out of many; the 
real crucifixion of Jeſus, his reſurrection 
on the third day, and his ſubſequent ap- 
pearance unto-many upon earth, are facts 
eſtabliſhed in the ſtrongeſt manner by 
the full and united evidence of all the 
apoſtles and diſciples of our Saviour : 
the doctrine of Mahomet, on the other 
hand, affirms, that Jeſus was ſecretly 


withdrawn into heaven, and that an effi- 


gy of ſome kind or other was nailed up- 
on the croſs in his ſtead: that, therefore, 
Jeſus never died, but that the public 
eye was blinded by a groſs impoſture.— 
Here then, our antagoniſt, as the only 
evaſion that can poſſibly be deviſed, 
thinks proper to aſſert, that the books 
originally written as well by Moſes as by 

the 
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the diſciples of Chriſt, have ſince been 
variouſly altered and corrupted. This 
falſity, however, hath already been re- 
futed, See book iii. chap. 15.— What if 
we ſhould ſay that corruptions had ob- 
tained in the Alcoran ? the Mahometans 
of courſe would contradict us, and would 
urge the ſufficiency of their ſimple nega- 
tion againſt any affirmation that we could 
offer, unſupported by proof : not that the 
Mahometans are able to adduce thoſe 
voluntary proofs in favour of the purity 
of their Alcoran, which we do on the 
kde of ſcripture, in regard to the immedi- 
ate and univerſal diſperſion of the ſacred 
copies, (not written, truly, like the Al- 
coran, in one language only) as well as in 
the faithful and unanimous preſervation 
of thoſe copies, by ſo great a variety of 

ſects, ſo widely diſſentient about other 
matters. The Mahometans have a no- 
tion, that in the xivth chapter of St. John, 
where he ſpeaks of the ſending of the 
comforter, ſome paſlage, which the Chriſ- 
tians have eraſed, was originally extant 


in 
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In relation to Mahomet. But here L 
mould be glad to aſk them, whether 
they would chuſe this alteration, of ſcrip- 
ture, antecedent or ſubſequent to Maho- 
met's appearance? The latter was evi- 
Gently impoffible, becauſe numerous co- 
pies ðf more than one verſion of the ſcrip- 
tures were, at that time, already extant 
in all parts of the world, not only in the 
Greek language, but in the Syriac, the 
Arabic, (and that too in places far diſtant 
ktfrom Arabia) the ZXrhiopic, and the Latin. 
— Theſe, all'sf them, without any vari- 
ations in thetext, coincide in the paſſage 
above fentivned., Then as to any prior 
alteratiorf, what reaſon could there be 
for making it, ſince nobody could poſ- 
| fibly divine what future opinions would 
be ſtarted by Mahomet ? Nay if nothing 
had been really contained in his doctrine 
contradictory to that of Chriſt, why ſhould 
the Chriſtians have been more averſe 
from the reception of his books, than 
they were from the reception of the books 
of Moſes and the Hebrew prophets ?-= 
DE 9 But 
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But now, for the ſake of argument, let 
us mutually ſuppoſe that nothing was 
ever written in regard to the doctrine of 
the one, or of the other: a principle of 
equity would, in that cafe, direct us, to 
conſider as the ſeveral doctrines of Jeſus 
and of Mahomet, thoſe precepts and 
opinions which are aſcribed to each of 
them, diſtinctly, by the unanimous con- 
fent of their reſpective followers. 


CHAP. IV. 


FROM A COMPARISON OF MAHOMET WITH 
| CHRIST. 


TO aſcertain, therefore, the title to a 
preference thus ſeverally claimed, let us 
now proceed to a comparative inquiry, 
in regard to the properties and qualities 
of each particular doctrine; beginning 
with a brief compariſon of their reſpec- 
tive authors. 4 bar. Jeſus was the pro- 
miſed Mcſliah;Yþ the law and the 
prophets had announted, is a truth ad- 
| mitted even by the perſonglconfeſſion of 
TO Wa ICY „ Mahomet: 


4, 2 
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Mahomet: by the ſame confeſſion is he 
ſtiled, the Word, the Viſdom, and the 
Mind of God: And again, in another 
place it is allowed by Mahomet, that 
Jeſus had no earthly father. The Ma- 
hometans themſelves, on the other hand, 
aſcribe not the exiſtence of their leader 
to any preternatural effect; he was born 
and begotten like themſelves. The whole 
tenor of our Saviour's life was ſpotleſs 
and irreproachable: that of Mahomet was 
long engaged in violence and rapine; and 
addicted, throughout, to luſt and de- 
bauchery; and while Mahomet himſelf 
acknowledges that Jeſus, after death, was 
carried into heaven, his own mouldering 
remains are, at the preſent hour, impri- 
ſoned in an earthly ſepulchre. Who 
then can heſitate to ſay, unto whom the 
preference is due? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


OF THE ACTIONS ALSO, RESPECTIVELY 
PERFORMED BY THEM. 


LET us next conſider their reſpective 
actions. Through Jeſus did the blind 
receive their fight; through Jeſus did 
the lame © leap up and walk ;” through 
Jeſus were the ſick made whole, and, as 
Mahomet himſelf confeſſes, the very 
graves gave back their dead. The pre- 
tended miſſionary of Arabia, on the other 
hand, aſſerts the authenticity of his cre- 
dentials, not with a miraculous, but with 
a martial power. There are ſome in- 
deed of his bigotted adherents, who 
maintain that he was alſo a miraculous 
agent; but what are the nature and ex- 
tent of his miracles? they are ſuch only, 

as are eaſily effected by human art alone, 
like that of the dove flying down to his 
ear; or elſe, like the prodigy of the ca- 
mel addreſſing him by night, they are 
rte unatteſted aſſertions of his own : 
„„ while 
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while the intrinſic abſurdity of other mi- 
.racles recorded of him, is alone ſuffi- 
cient to evince their falſity : of this num- 
ber is that memorable ſtory, which aſſures 
us, that a conſiderable portion of the 
moon fell down into his ſleeve, which 
the wiſe impoſtor happily replaced, in 
order to reſtore the former rotundity of 
that unfortunate planet !—Surely then, in 
any doubtful cauſe, (if this can be con- 
ſidered in that light) we ſhould regulate 
our judgment by the tenor of that law, 
which is able to adduce in its behalf more 
certain atteſtations of a ſanction from 
above !—But now, proceed we to exa- 
mine, further, the general character of 
| thoſe men, who originally embraced the 

reſpective tenets of Jeſus and of Maho- 
met. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
THE PRIMITIVE RECEIVERS OF EACH DOC- 
TRINE CONSIDERED. 


THE compariſon may be given in a 
word: the firſt converts to Chriſtianity 
were men, who, living in the fear of 
God, and in ſingular ſimplicity of man- 
ners, were, therefore, morally ſecure of 

the Divine Protection againſt every de- 
luſive ſtory, and every pretended mira- 
cle: the firſt followers of Mahomet, on 
the other hand, were a lawleſs and deſpe- 
rate banditti, eſtranged altogether from 
the ties of humanity and the duties of 
religion. 
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CHAP. VII. 
THE METHODS RESPECTIVELY EMPLOYED 


IN THE PROPAGATION OF THE TWO RE- 
LIGIONS. 


WE come now to repreſent the means, 
by which each religion was promoted in 
the world. —In regard to Chriftianity, the 
continual and extenſive progreſs which it 
made, reſulted, as we have frequently be- 
fore obſerved, from the miracles per- 
formed, not only by our Saviour him- 
felf, but by his diſciples alſo, and by 
their ſucceſſors; nor was 1t in a ſlight 
degree aſſiſted by the very circumſtance 
of that unſhaken conſtancy diſplayed by 
them under every calamity, perſecution, 
and torture. But where are we to find 
any miracles performed by the impotent 

diſciples of Mahomet ? Where are we to 
find any grievous calamities endured, 
any death of torture undergone by them, 
for the ſake of their religion ? A religion 
obſequiouſly following the career of vic- 


tory, 
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tory, and ſimply the reſult of conqueſt: 
a religion, in defence of which the very 
teachers and profeſſors themſelves have 
nothing more to offer than that very fal- 
lacious and inſufficient argument, deriv- 
ed from the ſucceſsful iſſue of their wars 
and the extenſive limits of their empire. 
Do not they themſelves exclaim againſt 
the rites of Paganiſm? And yet it is no- 
torious what amazing victories were 
gained, what extenſive empires were 
poſſeſſed, by the ſucceſſive powers of Per- 
ſia, Macedonia and Rome! The Maho- 
metans, moreover, were by no means 
conſtantly victorious: repeated over- 
throws in various parts, are known to 
have befallen them by land and ſea; the 
whole ſect of them in Spain was utterly 
expelled the kingdom“. The fate of 
war, then, ſubje& as it is, to continual 
viciſſitudes, and capable of ſerving in- 
diſcriminately the cauſe of virtue and of 


_ ® Immediately after the taking of Granada, un- 
der Ferdinand and Iſabella, in the year 1491. 
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vice, can never be a certain token of the 
true religion : and this more eſpecially, 
in the preſent inſtance, as the arms of 
the Mahometans were employed in op- 
preſſion and injuſtice ; directed frequent- 
ly againſt a people which never had mo- 
leſted them; againſt nations known to 
them by no ſingle injury on their part; 
the pretext of religion, therefore, was all 
that they could offer to palliate their ag- 
greſſions; a conduct, in itſelf, the higheſt 
act of irreligion ! The only worſhip of the 
Deity 1s the free and voluntary worſhip 
of the heart: now the powers of the will 
are to be won inſenſibly by the alluring 

voice of inſtruction and perſuaſion ; but 
never can be gained by menaces or force, 
Compulſion arid fear may indeed enforce 
hypocriſy, but never can induce convic- 
tion : an inclination to extort compliance 
by violent or intimidating meaſures is, in 
fact, a confeſſion of diſtruſt in the fairer 
field of argument. After all, however, 
this very pretext of religion is, again, de- 
ſtroyed by the Mahometans themſelves, 
as 
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as they tolerate all kinds of religion in 

the people ſubdued by them; and ſome- 

times even openly admit the ſufficiency 
of Chriſtianity itſelf to place its adher- 

ents in a ſtate of ſalvation. 


CHAP. vil. 


4 COMPARISON OF THE PRECEPTS, RE- 
SPECTIVELY ENJOINED BY THEM. 


LET us now proceed to a compariſon 
of the precepts alſo, which Chriſt and 
Mahomet reſpectively inculcate. On the 
one hand we find patience, on the other 
hand revenge, to be a precept of religion: 
and whilſt we are taught by Chriſtianity to 
love even our declared enemies, the ſul- 
len Mahometan, in the malice of his 
heart, ſits brooding on ſome future ven- 
geance. The Chriſtians are commanded 
to preſerve indiſſoluble the ſacred obli- 
gation of the marriage vow, by mutual 
conceſſions, and mutual forbearance; ſe- 
paration and diyorce are the avowed 
practice of the licentious followers of 
5 TS Mahomet. 
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Mahomet. The Chriſtian huſband bears 
an equal part in all the duties of the 
married ſtate, and his wife 1s inſtructed, 
by his own example, in the only proper 
object of her whole affection. The Ma- 
hometan ſenſualiſt, on the contrary, has 
wives and concubines at pleaſure; con- 
tinually provoking by ſome new incite- 
ment, the keenneſs of his brutal appetite. 
By the precepts of the one, religion is re- 
ſtored and inwardly implanted in the 
heart, that there, by due cultivation, it 
may bring forth good fruits, to profit and 
inſtruct mankind : by the precepts of the 
bother, the whole virtue of that ſacred 
plant is nearly waſted and conſumed in 
outward ceremonial applications, in the 
rites of circumciſion, and in other mat- 
ters of an indifferent nature. The one 
regards not what we eat or drink, within 
the bounds of temperance ; the other is 
| abſurd enough to pronounce the fleſh of 
| ſwine unlawful food, and totally forbids 
the uſe of wine; whereas wine is un- 
doubtedly a bleſſing, if moderately uſed, 
h h intended 
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intended for the good and comfort of our 
minds as well as bodies. It is not to 
be wondered at, indeed, that childiſn 
elementary inſtructions, as it were, ſhould . 
have preceded the introduction of an infi- 
nitely perfect law, like that of Chriſt; 
but after the promulgation of that ex- 
preſs law, to return to typical and figu- 
rative meanings, is the heighth of all 
poſſible abſurdity: neither can any ſhadow 
of a reaſon be aſſigned, to make the in- 
troduction of another ſubſequent religion 
either requiſite or expedient, when the 
world was already bleſſed with Chriſti- 
anity, by far the moſt excellent of all 

poſſible religious ſyſtems ! = ” 
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THE MAHOMETANS ABSURDLY OBJECT 
AGAINST us, FOR STILING JESUS THE 
SON OF GOD. 


THE followers of Mahomet pretend to 
take offence at our aſſigning unto God a 
Son, when he never had a wife; as if 
the name of Son were incapable of be- 
ing underſtood (when ſpeaking of the 
Deity,) in a ſenſe more adapted to the 
Divine Nature. Mahomet himſelf, how- 
ever, when he tells us of the coldneſs of 
God's hand; of his own ſenſible experi- 

ence of it; of God's being carried about 
in a chair, and of other ſimilar abſurdi- 
ties; is ſurely repreſenting God in a man- 
ner altogether as unworthy of him, as if 
we were to ſpeak of him as having, in 
reality, a wife. But when we apply the 
appellation of the Son of God to Jeſus, 
we mean exactly what Mahomet himſelf 
intends by calling him the Ford of God; 
. F m_ 1 
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for, by a peculiarity of generation, as it 
were, a word is the offspring of the 
mind. 

But the filiation of our Saviour is yet 
further juſtified, upon the ground of his 
immediate deſcent from a pure virgin, by 
the ſole operation of the Divine Effence, 
in place of the natural means of genera- 
tion ; as alſo upon that of his aſcenſion 
into heaven, effected by the power of his 

Divine Father. Hence then, (and Ma- 
homet expreſsly admits the truth of theſe 
very particulars) it is evident that Jeſus, 

with a ſingular degree of right, not only 
may poſlibly, but muſt indiſpenſably, 
deſerve the appellation of T he Son of 

God. 


CHAP. X. 
NUMEROUS ABSURDITIES IN THE BOOKS 
OF THE MAHOMETANS. 


IT were a tedious undertaking, on the 
other hand, to enumerate the various par- 
ticulars, recorded in the writings of Ma- 

hometans, 
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hometans, i in open violation of the truth | 
of hiſtory ; and the various abſurdities 
therein aſſerted, in dire& oppoſition to 
common ſenſe.—Such 1s the ſtory which 
they tell us, of a beautiful woman, whom 
a ſet of drunken angels had inſtructed in 
a particular form of incantation, whereby 
| ſhe was enabled to mount into the air and 
deſcend again at pleaſure; till at length, 
during one of theſe ſublime expeditions, 
ſhe was ſuddenly apprehended by the 
Deity, who fixt the fair treſpaſſer for ever 
to the ſpot on which he found her: to 
_ which happy incident the world is in- 

debted for the planet Venus. Such, again, 
1s the ftory of a mouſe in Noah's ark, 
which aroſe from the dung of an ele- 
phant ; while a cat, on the other hand, 
. ſprang up, all at once, from the breath 
of a lion. Such, more eſpecially, is that 

of the future transformation of Death in- 
to a ram; under which deſcription this 
mortal enemy of ours is then to be con- 
fined, as in @ fold, in ſome intermediate 
ſpace between the upper and the lower 


regions, 
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regions. Then again, the prepoſterous 
ideas, entertained by them, that, in the 
next life, the ſecretions of the body will 
be carried off by perſpiration ; and that 
the joys of Paradiſe are intended to con- 
ſiſt in the ſenſual delights of a Turkiſh 
| ſeraglio.—Theſe and ſimilar abſurdities 
are ſurely of ſo groſs a nature, that no- 
thing but a voluntary ſtate of ſtupefac- 
tion, a criminal and wilful ignorance, 
can actuate the blind abettors of them; 
eſpecially when the clear and unerring 


light of the goſpel-diſpenſation is laviſh- 


ly diffuſed around them. 


CHAP. XI. 


A CONCLUSIVE ADDRESS TO ALL CHRIS- 
 _ TIANS IN GENERAL; THE FOREGOING 
| OBSERVATIONS AFFORDING US 4 PRO- 
PER OPPORTUNITY TO ADMONISH THEM 
OF THEIR OWN DUTY. 


_ HAVING thus diſmiſſed the final diſ- 
putation in which we were engaged, we 
proceed to the concluding branch of our 
Po whole 
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whole undertaking ; and here we no lon- 
ger now addreſs ourſelves to Pagan, Ma- 
| hometan, or Jewiſh diſputants, but to 
Chriſtians of every denomination and de- 
gree; preſenting a ſummary diſplay of 
the uſe of the foregoing obſervations, in 
teaching them at once the practice of all 
good, and the utter abhorrence of all 
evil. Be it, then, their firſt care to lift 
up their hands in purity unto that God 
who out of nothing created all things vi- 
ſible and inviſible; with a full and cer- 
tain confidence, that God “ careth for 
us all,” ſeeing that a ſingle ſparrow fall- 
eth not upon the ground © without our 
Father ;”' moreover, “be they not afraid 
of them which kill the body only, rather 
than of him which is able to deſtroy both 
foul and body in hell:” let them, alſo, 
have © acceſs with confidence” not a- 
lone in God the Father, but likewiſe in 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; * for 
none other name under heaven is given 
unto men, whereby they muſt be ſaved:” 
nor can that confidence be otherwiſe at- 
tained, 
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tained, than by a recollection that eter- 
nal life belongeth not to every man who 
calleth, with his lips, the one, Father, 
and the other, Lord, but only unto him 
who keepeth, with a willing heart, the 


tenor of their joint commandments. And 


further, we exhort them earneſtly to keep 
with all diligence and care, as a treaſure 


of ineſtimable value, the ſacred precepts 
delivered by our Saviour; to this end, 


frequently examining the purport of thoſe 
holy writings, by which no man can ever 
de deceived, except he ſhall have previ- 
ouſly deceived himſelf. The writers of 
that ſacred volume, they may well aſſure 
themſelves, were men too faithful to the 


truſt repoſed in them, too fully enlight- 


ened by Divine Inſpiration, to wiſh us 
ever to remain in total or in partial ig- 
norance of any neceſſary truth: and there- 
fore we ought rather to bring with us a 
mind ſubmiſſive and obedient in all 
things; for thus we cannot fail to 
become wiſe unto ſalvation,” by know- 
ing every obje& of our faith, our duty 
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and our hope: hereby ſtirring up and 
cheriſhing within us the gift of that ſpi- 
rit, c the earneſt of our future happineſs.” 
It hath alſo been the buſineſs of the pre- 
ſent pages, to render the imitation of any 
Pagan practice a matter of abhorrence to 
the Chriſtian world; as well in regard to 
the worſhip of falſe gods; „ of idols 
which are nothing ;” mere inſtruments 
employed by evil ſpirits to turn us from 
the worſhip of the One True God; (for 
we cannot be partakers of the things 
which the Gentiles ſacrifice,” and profit 
at the ſame time by the ſacrifice of 
Chriſt ;) as alſo in regard to the habits of 
exceſs and immorality in which the Pa- 
gans live; ſubject ſolely to the dictates 
and lawleſs deſires of the fleſn. With 
infidels, like theſe, what fellowſhip can 
Chriſtians have, when the latter are ex- 
preſsly told that it is incumbent on 
them, not only to be far ſuperior in good- 
neſs to the heathen, but alſo, that ex- 
cept their righteouſneſs exceed the often- 
fible and external righteouſneſs of Scribes 

| and 
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and Phariſees, they ſhall in no caſe enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ?” 

Then as to the errors of the Jewiſo 
nation, we have further ſhewn, that it is 
not the outward circumciſion of the 
fleſh that now avalleth any thing,” but 
ce the inward circumciſion of the heart;” 

de the keeping of the commandments of 
God;” the being made a © new crea- 
'ture;” the aſſurance of „ a faith which 
worketh by love :” theſe are the diſtinc- 
tions that beſpeak a man „ an Ifraclite 
indeed; „a Jew in the ſpirit and not 
in the letter;” in other words, a faithful 
member of the church ; by whom God is 
truly glorified, At the ſame time have 
we ſhewn that the formal diſtinctions, 
eſtabliſhed by the Jewiſh diſpenſation, in 
reſpect to meats and Sabbath- days and 
feſtivals, are all only * ſhadows of the 
things which ſhould be realized, by the 
Author and profeſſors of the Chriſtian 
—_— 5 
Then again, the errors of the Se# of 
Mabomet have given us occaſion to ad- 
| 2 | moniſh 
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moniſn all the followers of Chriſt, of the 
poſitive prediction delivered by our bleſſ- 
ed Lord; afluring us, that after his time 
falſe prophets ſhould come into the 
world, pretending to be ſent from God; 
but that, if “ an angel from heaven 
ſhoulda appear to us, we ought never to 
receive any other doctrine than that of 
- Jeſus Chriſt, approved to us by teſtimo- 
mies ſo ſtrong and ſo concluſive: God 
indeed, at ſundry times and in divers 
manners, ſpake in time paſt . unto 
the fathers, but hath graciouſly been 
pleaſed, “ in theſe laſt days, to ſpeak 
unto us by his Son, the Lord of all 
things, the brightneſs of his Father's 
glory, and the expreſs image of his per- 
fon ; by whom all things are created, 
whether they be things paſt, or things to 
come;” who governeth and upholdeth 
all things by his power ; and who by his 
blood, having waſhed out our fins, aſ- 
cended into heaven to the right hand of 


the Father, and hath there obtained, far 


above the angels, a throne of majeſty, a 
Z | crown 
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crown of glory !—And is it, after all, 
{till poſſible to look for any future law- 
giver, whoſe miſſion ſhould exceed in 
grandeur and importance the miſſion of 
our Saviour! From the ſame topic, we 


have further been enabled to 1emind every 


Chriſtian, that the ſoldiers of Chriſt are 
commanded to be armed, not with that 


armour to which Mahomet referred the 


Juſtice of his cauſe, but with the ſpecial 


armour of the ſpirit, © proper to the 
pulling down of ſtrong holds; caſting 


down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itſelf againſt the knowledge 
of God;” putting on © for a ſhield, faith, 
whereby we may repel the fiery darts of 
Satan; for a breaſt-plate, righteouſ- 
neſs,” or true integrity; “ for an hel- 
met, (as the beſt protection of the weak- 
eſt part) the hope of ſalvation :” for a 
ſword, © the quick and powerful word 
of God,” which pierceth even to the in- 
nermoſt receſſes of the heart. Moreover, 
in the next place, we prefer a genera] ex- 
Hortation unto all, that they keep, one 
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toward another, that harmony and con- 
cord, which Chriſt, at his departure, ſo 
earneſtly enjoined to his diſciples : that 
they ought not to receive amongſt them 
c many maſters, for one is our maſter, 
even Chriſt :” that all Chriſtians are bap- 
tized in the fame bleſſed name; that 
therefore, no {chiſm or diviſions ſhould 
exiſt among them; and in order to ad- 
miniſter, at length, ſome remedy to theſe 
diſſenſions, we would with them to re- 
member how ſtrongly the apoſtles repro- 
bate the vain conceits of kuman wiſdom ; 
commanding all men never to “ think 
highly of themſelves ;'”” but “ ſoberly 
according to the meaſure of that know- 
ledge, which God hath given unto every 
one.” —* Him that is weak in the faith,” 
according to St. Paul, receive ye, and 
bear with his infirmity ; that thus he may 
incorporate with us in peace ;* but © not 
to doubtful diſputation.” If any man ex- 
cel others in the meaſure of his know- 
ledge, it is juſt that he excel them alſo 
in the meaſure of his diligence: but they 
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x who in any thing are minded other- 
wiſe ” than we are, would do well to wait 
with patience until God diſcover alſo un- 
to them, the latent truth: in the mean 
time, * whereunto we have attained, let 
us all «hold faſt our profeſſion ;” let 
us all, as far as we are able, be © doers 
of the word.” Now know we in part; 
but the time cometh, when it may be 
given us to know with certainty the full 
manifeſtation of all things, 

To every individual we likewiſe add 
our entreaties, that he keep not unem- 
ployed, the talent entruſted to his care; 
but like a faithful ſervant, that he labour 
with unwearied diligence to gain alſo 
other converts unto Chriſt; notonly adopt- 
ing, to this end, the means of godly con- 
verſation and verbal admonitions, but 
likewiſe, by à newneſs of life, affording 

in himſelf a pattern of good works ;” 
that ſo, the goodneſs of the ſervants may 
approve the goodneſs of the maſter, and 
the purity of their lives the purity of his 


law, 


And 
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And now, returning to the object of 
my firſt addreſs, to all my countrymen 
I finally appeal, beſeeching them, if any 
thing in theſe my labours, may be found 
conducive to the cauſe of virtue and re- 
ligion, to render unto God the praiſe : 


cc If any thing offend,” I intreat them ta 
conſider, as well the general propenſity 


to error, inherent in our nature, as alſo 
the particular circumſtances of time and 


place, under which I thus haſtily preſent 
them with a work, the true and honeſt 


effuſion of my heart, rather than a ſtudied 


and elaborate performance of my pen.” 


TBRITAN: 
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| Page 14. for effected read affefted. 


89. for previous read previouſly. 3 
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